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Why I Am a Pictorial Photographer 


(Number Two) 
WILLIAM H. ZERBE 


E editor has asked me to write 
an article on “Why I Am a 
Pictorialist’’. Before calling myself 
a pictorialist, I ask myself, Am I 
a pictorialist? Possessing no talent 
to produce anything in the older and better- 
known arts, such as painting, sculpture, and 
etching, and having had no training in any of 
these arts, I have never felt that I could attach 
such a label to my name. However, if keenly 
appreciating, and being an admirer of, all kinds 
of artistic creations—if being a lover of nature, 
ambitious to perpetuate, by means of photo- 
graphy, things as I see and feel them—if having 
some of my efforts accepted in most of the photo- 
graphic salons, would classify me as a pictorialist 
which title some of my more artistic friends 
have bestowed upon me—for the sake of this 
article I will state “why I am a pictorialist”’. 

This could be summed up in a few words: 
Because I love photography. But why I love 
. photography would take more space than is 

allotted to me. 

After a number of years’ groping in the dark 
doing very mediocre work with my camera, 
studying paintings and reproductions, I came to 
the conclusion that it would be possible to do in 
photography that which I had no talent for in 
the other arts mentioned above. I have always 
been interested in the various printing-processes, 
and experimented until I mastered them well 
enough to get by. These include albumen- 


prints, which I had to sensitise myself. That was 
in 1884. Then came Bromide, Velox or Gaslight, 
Platinum, Carbon, Gum. Kallitype was added, 
and, finally, Oil and Bromoil. 
some transfers. 

With these processes I try to express myself 
It is always my desire to 


I am now doing 


in artistic terms. 


convey to others, through my pictures, the 
feeling and mood that I felt when I made the 
picture. Unless I accomplish this, I do not 
consider my efforts successful. In a _ recent 
exhibition of my work at the Brooklyn Institute, 
I had seventy prints hung. They covered a 
variety of subjects and processes. A prominent 
painter-critic and teacher remarked that none of 
the pictures needed a title, because they told the 
story without words. A more pleasing com- 
pliment has never been paid me. 

I have always been a keen observer of things 
going on in everyday life. I love to study the 
actions of people—study their faces, be they 
man, woman, or child; study how I would 
portray them if given the opportunity. That 
is “‘why I am a pictorialist”. I love to wander 
in the country; follow a path in the woods or 
the winding stream with its nooks and corners, 
cascades and falls; tramp along a dusty winding 
road and snap the country lad driving home the 
cows, with a switch over his shoulder and Towser 
following behind; or jump a fence and catch the 
farmer reaping or plowing. That is “why I 
am a pictorialist”’. 

In a city of six million people, where most of 
them travel over the same route for years 
oblivious of many unusual scenes which present 
themselves, I am continually looking out for 
such subjects; and frequently I photograph the 
more familiar scenes in an unusual way—in a 
way that the average person never notices. 

Pictorial photography is my hobby. My 
bread and butter is news- or press-photography. 
In this branch of camera work, I have always 
tried to combine the pictorial with the news, 
and have reason to believe that I have been 
successful. I have found my experience in 
pictorial photography has helped me in this. 
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Still another reason “why I am a pictorialist”’ 
—pictorial photography has made many friends 
for me through meeting them personally and by 
correspondence. This friendship has given me 
inspiration and encouragement to continue trying 
to better my work and thus be able some day to 
make a masterpiece by the aid of photography. 

Now to sum up “Why I Am a Pictorialist”’: 


Because I love photography. Because I can 
tell in photography what I cannot express in 
words. Because my best friends are made 
through photography. And last, I am a pic- 
torialist because I have had the label put 
on me by others; and this is more gratifying 
than if I tagged myself with such a title whether 
I was justly entitled to it or not. 


And Now Comes June! 
ARTHUR H. FARROW 


It is the month of June, 
The month of leaves and roses; 
When pleasant sights salute the eyes 
And pleasant scents the noses. 
N. P. 


UNE! Month of sunshine and 

ie happiness; month of brides and 
What fairer time is there 
The 


roses! 
in the cycle of the seasons? 


mete) urge to be outdoors is irresistible: 
and what finer or worthier companion can one 


have on a ramble through the woods and country 
lanes than a camera? 

Strolling through the countryside, camera in 
hand, desirous to obtain novel or interesting 
subjects, the photographer may, if he will but 
use his eyes, discover a new world of beauty 
and wonder—a practically inexhaustible supply 
of exquisite and interesting subjects for picture- 
making. 

When one considers the many ways in which 
photography can now be applied to nature- 


ARTHUR H. FARROW 
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ROBIN’S NEST AND EGGS 


study, there is little cause for wonder at the 
growing popularity of both. 

June should be one of the brightest, busi- 
est months in all the year for the nature- 
photographer, for it is the month during which 
many of the fairest wildflowers bloom and some 
of the most interesting birds are nesting. 

Reclining in a comfortable chair on a winter’s 
evening, the camera-devotee dreams about 
pictures he will make when summer comes. 
Now the time for reverie is past—realisation is 
just around the corner. Sometimes, as we walk 
through the countryside, we come upon one of 
our dream pictures—perhaps the vista of a lake 
amid the trees, or a waterfall in a faéry glen; 
perhaps a friendly cottage, in whose garden 
old-fashioned flowers grow. 


And what is so rare as a day in June? 
Then, if ever, come perfect days. 


Lowell's apt interpretation of June is familiar 
to everyone. Yes, June is the month of sunny 
ours and happy moments for camera-enthusiast 
and nature-lover. 
With the approach of summer comes the call 
of the woodlands. One longs to hear again the 
songs of the birds and the babble of brooks. 


ARTHUR H. FARROW 


Nature stands at the gateway of her domain 
and beckons us to enter. Field and forest are 
filled with mystery in the merry month of roses. 

What a joy it is to set out from the city some 
clear June morning in search of photographic 
adventure! It is summertime. Overhead the 
bright blue sky is flecked with clouds, and 
gleams with sunshine. Summer zephyrs are 
scattering the winged seeds of the maple. Along 
rocky ledges in the glen the elfish wild columbine, 
one of the fairest flowers in Nature’s garden, 
sways to and fro to the rhythm of the breeze. 

There is lure to the open road. It leads us 
somewhere, but happiest he who knows not 
where, nor cares; for there is always a mystery— 
something to anticipate—just a little farther on. 

Wild roses and honeysuckle scent the air. 
Fields and meadows are white with golden- 
hearted daisies; rhododendrons and mountain- 
laurel are in the zenith of their beauty; purple 
iris and white azalea add color to the swampy 
places. 

The study of the wild flowers is a most fascinat- 
ing pursuit, and the camera gives it an added 
interest; for apart from the hunting of rare 
specimens, there is the pleasure of photographing 
them. The encroachment of civilization on their 
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habitats and the thoughtlessness of ruthless 
flower-gatherers has threatened the extinction 
in some parts of the country of several of the 
choicest plants. For this reason, it is hoped that 
nature-photographers will do their best to 
obtain a series of photographs of these plants 
growing in their natural environments while the 
opportunity still presents itself. 

Oft hidden by the undergrowth in woods of 
oak or pine, the bright pink moccasins of the 
Lady Slipper ride bravely on their stout stems 
above the glossy green leaves. In most sections 
of New Jersey this flower has unfortunately 
become very scarce. What a thrill one gets 
when specimens are discovered! Such an 
occasion came to us one evening last June— 
too late, alas, to obtain good photographs. 

In moist woods, often under hemlock trees, 
one may find the charming little showy orchis, 
and further along, perhaps, another purplish 
blossom, the Flowering Wintergreen. 

In the shade of great trees, where grow dainty 


E. FARROW 


mosses and delicate ferns, is the habitat of the 
Indian Pipe, or Corpse Plant. This peculiar 
flower has no green foliage, just white bract- 
like appendages on its upright cold, clammy 
stem. 

Woods and fields everywhere resound with the 
songs of birds. It is nesting-time for many of 
them. Some species, the robin and bluebird, for 
instance, are now occupied with raising their 
second broods. 

Overhead there’s a flash of orange as a 
Baltimore oriole flies to its nest across the way. 
Its colorful plumage is suggestive of the tropics. 
The nest, a pensile structure, hangs far out of 
reach, and is too difficult a subject to photo- 
graph. The Baltimore oriole is a sociable bird, 
and seems to like the company of humans. 
Often its nest is built in a tree near a house, and* 
sometimes it is possible to photograph it from a 
nearby window. 

Few things add more pleasure to a June 
ramble than the finding of a ruby-throated 
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hummingbird’s nest. Perchance it may be in a 
tulip tree, but more likely on the branch of an 
old lichen-grown apple tree in the orchard. 
“Ruby’s” nest is a tiny cup made of soft plant 
fibers interwoven with gossamer threads and 
adorned with lichen. This home is one of the 
most remarkable and artistic creations of all 
bird architecture. The two tiny white eggs are 


KINGBIRD’S NEST AND EGGS 
ARTHUR H. FARROW 


_ usually laid in the early part of the month and 
hatch in about twelve days. 

In June, the fields and meadows echo with the 
bobolink’s familiar song—a wild, sweet, rippling 
repetition of his name, as on quivering wing he 
sings to his mate on her nest in the grasses below. 

The photographer who sets out to make 
records of bird-life will now find plenty of oppor- 
tunities, but care and patience are necessary to 
obtain really effective pictures. If one would 
make photographic studies of the flora and 
fauna, he must know something about the 
habitats, habits, and characteristics of his sub- 
jects; he must know when and where to find them. 

However, birds and _ wildflowers, although 
perhaps the most popular subjects, are not by 
any means the only subjects available this 
month. Butterflies, moths, dragon-flies, spiders, 


CATBIRD’S NEST AND EGGS 
ARTHUR H. FARROW 


and other insects all make excellent pictures if 
one has the patience that this particular work 
requires. A reflex camera is an ideal apparatus 
for photographing insects, as it enables one to 
watch and focus the subjects right up to the 
moment of exposure. 

Some will find an interest in photographing 
frogs, turtles, and reptiles. A frog posing on a 
lily-pad makes a pretty study; so does a little 
garter snake sunning itself on the top of a bush, 
as we have so often seen it. Others will devote 


MILKWEED BUTTERFLY 
ARTHUR H. FARROW 
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their attention to photographing squirrels, 
chipmunks, rabbits, ground hogs, raccoons, and 
other denizens of the countryside. The thought- 
ful and observant worker with the camera will 
find no lack of subjects. 

Those who have taken up the newer phases 
of photography will find June an excellent month 
in which to test their apparatus and their skill. 
Although color-photography has not advanced 
quite so far as many would like to see it, some 
really practical processes, like the Lumiére and 
Agfa, are now available. 

The rendering of the colors of nature in the 
print has long been the dream of all photo- 
graphers, but much experimenting remains to be 
done to devise a process that will enable us to 
make color-pictures on paper in practical and 
easily handled form. What a revolution this 
will make in photography when once it is 


accomplished! What a thrill we shall have! 
Amateur kinematography is making rapid 
strides, and has now reached the stage where it 
is quite possible for even those who have had 
but little practical photographic experience to 
obtain surprisingly good results. Expense has 
been reduced to a minimum, and it is now pos- 
sible for even those of moderate means to make 
motion-pictures for home-entertainment. 
Camera-devotees, no matter in what branch of 
photography their interest lies, should not 
neglect the opportunity to get outdoors as often 
as possible during the season that is at hand. 
The long hours of daylight, and its excellent 
actinic quality during June, make it an excep- 
tional month for all kinds of outdoor photo- 
graphic work; and the happy outings taken will 
long be remembered when back in the crowded 
city amid the dulling tasks of everyday life. 


A Critique of Photographs by Rodakiewicz 


C. KAY-SCOTT 


be EN IN my return from Paris last summer, 
(ne | friends persuaded Mr. Henwar 
A | Rodakiewicz to show me some of 


™ 5), his studies. This young artist 
Bete) had been working alone in the 
country, far removed: from other artists and 
from critics, and was extremely modest and 
healthily dissatisfied with his achievements. A 
glance through his prints revealed at once a 
sensitive artist gifted with an independence of 
judgment and a sureness of instinct that augured 
well for the future. 

In the first place, it is to be noted that Mr. 
Rodakiewicz’s effects are always the result of 
frank and unmitigated photography, without 
retouches and without tricks. This loyal and 
unequivocal method reveals his fundamental 
faith in his chosen medium. And he is right. 
The recent work of Alfred Steiglitz, done with an 
ordinary hand-camera and materials purchased 
at the corner drug-store, has exploded once for 
all the idea that costly and recherché apparatus is 
necessary for the highest results in photography. 
An eye sensitive to plastic form and a courage to 
trust that eye are far more important, and 
these Mr. Rodakiewicz has. 

If the visitor to the New Museum will study 
carefully the means by which synthesis is accom- 
plished in the pictures I am discussing in this 
article, he will see that it depends in each instance 
on pictorial seeing on the part of the artist, and 


never on meretricious accompaniments. Take 
for instance, No. 4, “Block and Tackle’’, a study 
of a detail of the rigging of a yacht. There 
springs out at the spectator some sort of monster 
—a species of super-spider—but a second look 
shows that this impression of a fabulous living 
creature depends upon the exact point from which 
the inanimate object was seen by the artist, 
upon the effect of the straining ropes against 
the sky, upon the choice of a moment of light 
which ensured the necessary values, and upon 
the satisfactory mise en page of the organising 
material. Nothing is left to accident. Take 
again No. 9 in this exposition, entitled ‘Launch 
on Davits”. Here is an impressionism of planes, 
a problem solved by cubistic science. The 
shadows are as important as the objects. The 
whole study is determined by an exact decision on 
the part of the artist of what he wanted to do. 
No 8, called “Yosemite of Arizona” is a curious 
study of light. The widely separated values in 
their reserved order, and the detail treated as 
planes, are worthy of comment. The study 
called “Mary”, No. 11, might be called the 
portrait of a recognition. It is unliterary, but 
legible. The pose is not theatrical—witness the 
simplicity with which the backgrounds form an 
integral part of the mood. No. 15, labeled 
““Main Sheet’’, is to be noted for its handling 
of background, the feeling of live strain on the 
ropes, the pyramidal treatment of the main 
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No. 8, 
“‘Nude’’, gives a solidity of mass without this 
strain, a distinct feeling for inner form which 
may be remarked in the bosses, subtly but 
adequately developed in satisfactory relation to 


mass, and again the use of shadows. 


the silhouette. In No. 7, ““Navajos’’, the figures 
are posed like a still life. The importance of 
the extended shadow should not be overlooked, 
neither should the texture of the hogan used as 
background in relation with the fabrics clothing 
the Indians. 

It is not to be claimed that Mr. Rodakiewicz 
has completely mastered his medium. He 
occasionally falls into serious error. For example, 
No. 1 in this exposition, entitled ‘Winch’, is, 
in my opinion, defective in that the foreground 
is badly handled. This should have been 
extended, as the reflections are important for the 
balance of the picture and are not fully utilised. 
But his mistakes are healthy mistakes. They are 
those of the experimenter. The artist who 
makes no mistakes never makes anything else 
worthy of attention. Mr. Rodakiewicz is young. 
He has an eye sensitive to the possibilities of 
plastic organisation. He shows an honesty of 


purpose. With sufficient hard study and effort, 
he should go far. I regard his work as evidence 
of high promise. 


Santa Fe New Mexican. 


[We are indebted to Dr. George S. Luckett 
of Santa Fe, New Mexico, for this interesting 
critique, and we quote from his letter: 

“Enclosed is a clipping from the Santa Fe 
New Mexican of February 18, 1928, presenting 
a criticism by C. Kay-Scott on the picto- 
rial photography of Henwar Rodakiewicz. An 
exhibition of the pictures mentioned and of 
several others was held in the New Museum. 

“I had the pleasure of viewing these pictures, 
fourteen in all, and agree with the critic that Mr. 
Rodakiewicz gives rich promise. To get the 
qualities that these prints have by straight 
photographic methods alone seems to me to be 
an artistic achievement of no small moment in 
itself. As to choice of subject and treatment, 
that is largely a matter of personal preference. 
I found greater appeal in landscapes and studies 
than in patterns formed by ropes and machinery. 

“The ‘Yosemite of Arizona’ stands out in 
retrospect as the most striking picture of the 
collection, chiefly for the quality of shimmering 
light that it holds. Contrast is accentuated by 
a very dark tree-trunk in the immediate fore- 
ground, and trees and bushes farther back are 
gradually lost in a brilliantly glowing haze. 

“Opportunities to see exhibits of pictorial 
photography come our way so seldom that I 
welcomed this one as a real treat.’”-—EpiTor.]| 


Fog and the Photographer 


RAYMOND A. WOHLRABE 


, some seem to think, is a hin- 
drance to the man who is using 
1) acamera. Often it is—quite often, 
4) if the photographer is hoping for 

3} photographs that are sharp and 
ian ond deatindly rich in detail. But for 
one who is on the alert in his search for Nature’s 
bits of artistry, what a godsend fog is then! 

Fog—the shifting white of it, that blurs out 
the detail which lies in the distance! Like a 
white puff of breath from the throat of winter! 
Or drifting, perhaps, like the silvery threads of 
the gossamer of it, in the late spring or early 
autumn! The white of it blots the hard, harsh 
lines that cut into the heart of artistic effect, 
and lends it instead a helping hand. 

But better still is the heavy black fog that 
settles down on a city, shuts out the patch of 
clear sky that stretches above the caiions of its 
streets, chokes up the narrow throats of its 
alleyways—like the choking, black fogs of 


London that creep in from the Thames and 
stifle the life of the metropolis. Fog—the cloak 
of it that slows up the throbbing heart of the 
city! And how it softens the lines of pictures! 

For artistic fog-effects, the black fog is in many 
ways the better of the two. And fog-pictures 
are found most often in the streets and squares 
of cities or along the rough coasts of the sea. 

Let us consider the city first. First, find a 
street or square that is hemmed in on one side 
by buildings that are high. Those buildings will 
furnish that heavy blackness in the background 
that is so desirable in fog-pictures. And, of 
course, that background of buildings should not 
be too uniform or regular; it is well if they 
taper down to expose sky at one extreme of the 
picture or the other of the view. The other side 
of that square or street which is not hemmed in 
by buildings will permit the needed light that 
will greatly shorten exposure; for very rarely 
can pictures of fog be made as snapshots. 
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Then, when a fitting background has been 
found, it is well to consider the foreground. 
In photographs of such nature as this, there is 
a great need of something to suggest distance 
or depth. In photographs of the usual type, 
this suggestion is cared for by the sharpness of 
the lines in the foreground and the loss of that 
sharpness with increase in distance. Perhaps 
in that square there is a monument or a statue 
that will serve this purpose well. In the black- 
ness of this black fog, it will stand out very 
black in the foreground of the picture. Or a 
street-lamp or a tree would do as well. Any of 
these would save that photograph from becom- 
ing a flat, meaningless print that would find its 
way into the wastebasket. 

Unless the photograph is to be a photograph 
of the thin wisps of white fog that streak valleys 
in the sunshine of early spring or autumn- 
mornings, your camera will need to be set for 
a time exposure. In the photograph which was 
taken along the lake side of Michigan Boulevard 
in Chicago on a November morning, an exposure 
of about two or three seconds was used with a 
stop of U.S. 4. In the case of white fog, unless 
it be of that type which settles in streaks gnd 
strata in valleys, and can be caught with a 
camera from a hillside, there is less chance of 
obtaining a really artistic effect. 

For the amateur, after the picture is made, 
after the negative is developed, there are still 
many things to remember before the finished 


WHEN FOG SETTLES DOWN ON CHICAGO 


FOG AND A MEMORY OF EXPOSITION-DAY 
RAYMOND A. WOHLRABE 
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print becomes a picture that actually carries 
the suggestion of fog. The negative will be thin 
because the light was meager. But do not use 
with that negative a photographic paper which 
has been put on the market for negatives which 
are thin or flat. Select paper which was meant 
for the average negative, and your results will 
be far more satisfactory. Then, too, in con- 
sidering the matter of paper, it is well to think 
of the surface which would lend a hand in putting 
across the suggestion of fog. For this a dull mat 
unquestionably adds to the beauty of the 
finished print. 


The photograph of the building of the World’s 


(HE amateur photographer will find 
Imperial Valley and the desert 
sections surrounding the Salton 
Sea, in southeastern California, 
an ideal place to make pictures. 
It is doubtful if any other section of the United 
States offers as favorable weather and light 
conditions at all seasons of the year. So infre- 
quent are totally cloudy days that some hotels 
in this section offer meals free to their boarders 
every day the sun does not shine. A few partially 
cloudy days at certain seasons of the year and 
an occasional sand-storm sometimes delay for a 
few hours the making of good snapshots. 

In conjunction with favorable weather and 
light conditions, Nature and man have provided 
an almost unlimited number of interesting 
subjects to be photographed here. Imperial 
Valley is the largest irrigated district in the 
United States. It has an all-year growing 
season, and produces the largest variety of 
diversified farm products of any section in this 
country. Every day in the year crops are being 
planted, are maturing, and are being harvested. 
Tens of thousands of beef and dairy cattle, 
sheep, and hogs, as well as large flocks of poultry, 
are seen daily peacefully grazing on its per- 
petually green fields, and for agricultural scenes 
the field is wide. 

The Salton Sea Basin, in which Imperial 
Valley is situated, is surrounded by the Colorado 
Desert. This region abounds with many natural 
curiosities, among which some of the most 
interesting are the active and inactive volcanoes 
of Imperial Valley. Among those active are the 
mud-volcanoes and the so-called paint-springs; 


Photographing the Volcanoes of Imperial Valley 


W. A. LINKLETTER 


Columbian Exposition shows what might be 
obtained when a fog is not black fog. It shows, 
too, a striking peculiarity of this type of photo- 
graph in which a reflection in water is also 
involved. It will show up heavier than the 
object of which it is the reflection. This photo- 
graph was made at one twenty-fifth of a second, 
although the stop used was still U. S. 4. 

There are hundreds, yes thousands, of possible 
pictures when a fog creeps down upon our world. 
And of those hundreds there will be many that 
give back again the beauty that a stiff breeze 
or a warm sun soon drives away forever. The 
pictorial value of fog is great. 


the extinct igneous volcanoes are the inactive 
ones. 

Thousands of tourists annually visit these 
mud-voleanoes and paint-springs; but the extinct 
igneous volcanoes are almost unknown, except 
to a few residents of this section and Govern- 
ment engineers who have investigated them. 

The igneous volcanoes are situated near the 
southeastern end of the Salton Sea, and comprise 
a chain of five hills, called Obsidian Buttes. 
They are named Pumice Island, Black Butte, 
Twin Buttes—Red Hill and Black Hill—and 
Mullett Island. Until a few years ago these 
buttes were surrounded by the waters of the 
Salton Sea. Under the intense heat of this 
exceptionally dry and hot desert-region, the 
waters of the Salton Sea have evaporated 
rapidly, and the shore-line has receded a few 
miles and left these so-called islands as small 
hills. 

Shortly after becoming interested in making 
photographs of farm-scenes for the Farm and 
Orchard Magazine, my daughters and I decided 
to visit the various active and inactive volcanoes 
before leaving the valley for the summer-season. 

A drive of nine miles northwest from Calipatria 
brought us to Pumice Island, the first of Obsidian 
Buttes. This hill, which covers nearly one 
hundred and sixty acres of land, is the result 
of an extinct igneous volcano, said to be of 
the Quaternary period. The crater, which is 
about a quarter of a mile in width, is plainly 
visible, and is filled with obsidian, pumice, 
schist, and other volcanic formations. 

Obsidian, from which these buttes received 
their name, is a heavy, black, glassy rock, similar 
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1. Pumice Island 

2. Weird Volcanic Rocks 
3. Volcanic Glass 

4. Black Butte 


GROUP ONE 


5. Small Crater 
6. Laminated Schist Rock 
7. Salt-Spring 

8. Mud-Volcano 
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9. Mud-Volcano 
10. Boiling Spring. Two gas bubbles at right of ruler. 


GROUP TWO 


to slag found at smelters, and also resembles 
cold tar. 

Pumice, which is found in large quantities 
from powdered form to large boulders, is gray 
in color and so light that it floats on water. 
A mine of this non-metallic rock, which is used 
in the manufacture of polishing materials, soaps, 
and so forth, is in operation in the eastern end of 
the crater on Pumice Island, and many carloads 
of pumice are shipped annually from here to all 
the large manufacturing-centers in the United 
States. 

On the south edge of the crater of Pumice 
Island are two small upheavals of volcanic rocks. 
These upheavals show two different periods 
of eruption of the volcano of which they are 
a part. One looks as though it cooled slowly, 
while the other, from the appearance of its 
weird-shaped rocks, must have cooled quickly. 

After spending about two hours making 
snapshots, examining the different formations, 
and gathering data from the mine foreman, 
we drove to Black Butte, situated about a mile 
northeast of Pumice Island. 

Black Butte is a huge upheaval of laminated 
schist, pumice, and obsidian. The schist in this 
and other buttes shows layer upon layer of the 
various flows of molten volcanic mixtures. 


11. Paint Springs Island 
12. Paint-Springs 


W. A. LINKLETTER 


In the crater on the summit of this butte is a 
small hole from which gas and steam are con- 
stantly escaping. This is the only butte in the 
group that shows active volcanic forces still 
at work. 

Several photographs were made of Black 
Butte, all of which were timed at one-fiftieth of a 
second. The average view snapshots were made 
with Stop 2, distance 100 feet. The close-ups 
were made with Stop 1, shutter wide open, 
distances six to eight feet. 

About two miles northeast of Black Butte 
lie Twin Buttes. On account of their respective 
colors, one is known as “Red Hill’ and the other 
as “Black Hill’. A pumice-mine is situated 
between them, and obsidian and schist are 
present in quantities. Red Hill is a mammoth 
upheaval of odd-shaped red mud buttes. Black 
Hill is the remains of an igneous volcano, now 
extinct. 

Extending from the west end of Red Hill to 
the west end of Black Hill is a crescent-shaped 
bay, the shores of which were washed by the 
waters of the Salton Sea until a few years ago. 
The south half of this bay is composed of light- 
colored pulverised pumice, in striking contrast 
to the north half, which is covered with a rough 
mass of black volcanic boulders. 
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The last of the chain of obsidian buttes is 
Mullett Island, situated about two miles north- 
east of Twin Buttes. The formations of Mullett 
Island are similar to those of the other buttes. 
It is an extinct volcano lying directly in line 
between two other manifestations, said to be of 
voleanic origin, the Mud Volcanoes and Paint 
Springs of Imperial Valley. 

The Mud Volcanoes, which are situated ona 
saline plain, look like mounds of salt from a 
distance. The mud and water, which flow, from 
these volcanoes, is highly impregnated with salt 
and alkali, and the intense evaporation brings 
these elements to the outside, where they turn 
white. The mud volcanoes, which are from a few 
inches to a few feet in height, have craters 
varying in diameter from one inch to sixty feet. 

Most of the mud-voleanoes are active, the 
remainder being either dormant or extinct. 
Water and mud of different colors and thickness 
flow from the active voleanoes. From some of 
them come offensive gases and steam. From a 
few of the larger voleanoes mud, steam, and 
water are sometimes thrown high into the air 
during a violent eruption which is caused by the 
thick, heavy mud settling in the crater and 
temporarily closing the vent. This allows large 
quantities of steam and gases to form in the 
depths below and, when the weight of the heavy 
mud above is no longer sufficient to hold them 
back, they burst forth in fury. 

Scattered in close proximity among the mud- 
voleanoes are springs and lakes of hot and cold 
water. Near the center of the mud-volcano 
field are a few boiling hot-water springs from 
which steam and gases also flow. The small 
lakes are covered with thousands of gas-bubbles 
which come from the sub-aqueous springs in their 
beds. A clear, sparkling spring, the sides of 
which are incrusted with several inches of salt, 
lies near a mud-volcano. Most of the mud- 
voleanoes are surrounded by water and soft 
slimy mud, and they are inaccessible. 


These mud-voleanoes, which some scientists 
claim are dying activities of volcanic processes 
that have been at work for ages in this valley, 
are situated along a major fault which extends 
down into the Cocopah Mountains in Lower 
California, Mexico. The gases that escape from 
them are said to be those closely associated 
with active volcanoes. 

Some good snapshots of the mud-volcanoes 
were obtained by using one-fiftieth of a second 
with Stop 2 on average views and Stop 1 on 
close-ups. 

Separated from Mullett Island by a few 
hundred feet is Paint Springs Island. The 
formation surrounding this island is principally 
of pumice, and from the holes in this porous 
rock hundreds of little hot and cold water springs 
send forth mineral-laden waters which contain 
various colored pulverised sediments. These 
sediments, when dry, resemble dry paints sold 
in stores, and are being used for painting signs. 
There are shades of yellow, brown, red, green, 
and other colors from which these springs derive 
their name. 

Some of the paint-springs are very active; 
others are dormant, and still others are now 
extinct. The sediments which they emit are the 
result of chemical alterations in the underground 
travelings of the water, which comes in contact 
with mineralised salts and suboxides in the earth. 

California is a magic land for the photographer. 
On every hand are to be found innumerable 
interesting natural and artificial subjects to be 
photographed. With such favorable conditions 
as exist here, even the novice can succeed in 
obtaining good pictures, if he is careful to time 
and to focus his camera correctly. 

For the amateur, I have found that a 3-A 
Folding Autographic Brownie Kodak equipped 
with a Diomatic Shutter is very satisfactory, 
and I seldom fail to obtain a good picture with it. 
An expensive equipment is not required, although 
a good lens is well worth all it costs. 
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Opening the Cash-Drawer with Photographs 


MARY E. 


order to sell pictures, they must 
| z, be not only good, but good from 

| the editor’s point of view. It is not 
$M) enough to produce pictures which 
=) your friends like. They must be 
technically correct—that is, if you hope to turn 
them into cash. There is no better way of 
becoming enlightened as to the pictorial needs 
of the editor than by reading what he has written 
on the subject; which, epitomised, means reading 
the photographic journals. The editor may not 
actually write the articles himself; but the fact 
that he has accepted and printed them is proof 
of his sanction. 

It is safe to state that most editors of photo- 
graphic periodicals possess artistic taste and a 
love for the beautiful—else why did they choose 
the field? This being true, it behooves the 
amateur to offer the editor something which his 
practiced eye can appreciate. 

Competition is keen today in the photo- 
graphic field, for a greater number are entering 
the business each season; and, therefore, one 
must be able to produce something of real merit 
in order to engage the editor’s attention. 

But after all, the editor is only a man, with a 
man’s heart, and it often happens that a very 
little thing serves to tip the scales in favor of the 
contributor. It may be only a pleasing pose, 
a fleeting glance, caught by the camera—a 
“‘wordless story” from the everyday life about 
you, which will carry the necessary appeal. 

Each picture must carry its own special 
appeal. It may be to awaken memories of a 
long-forgotten sport of childhood days—to 
arouse the sympathy, or cause a chuckle; but 
whatever the effect striven for, its “‘reason”’ 
should be so clearly set forth as to call for no 
explanation. These are termed story-telling 
pictures, and are of the kind sought by editors. 

It is not necessary that living figures be shown 
in every picture, for a quiet landscape-scene may 
carry an appeal fully as touching; but each one 
must be portrayed vividly, interestingly. It 
must possess some particular feature not to be 
found in any other picture—something which 
individualises it. Is it an orchard-scene? Then 
make it evident to the editor that it is no ordinary 
one. Study its possibilities, and give it some 
slant which will forever set the spot apart in his 
memory as one of particular beauty or interest. 
There may be a path winding off through a 
distant gateway; a tree with a broken limb, 
bent gracefully downward; or, perhaps, a glimpse 
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of blue water just beyond. But whatever the 
particular something is, feature it attractively. 
Put your own personal stamp upon it. 

One should have a knowledge of human nature 
to sense—without words—the intangible quality 
with which each particular picture must be 
instilled in order to awaken in the mind of the 
beholder a desire for possession. 

All people are much alike at heart; therefore, 
to understand the editor, look within! Ask 
yourself whether or not your pictures possess 
anything to lift them above the commonplace— 
whether they are artistically as well as technically 
done. Try to discover their weak points, their 
displeasing features, and criticise honestly and 
unmercifully, remembering always that a picture 
so obviously poor as to manifest its faults to the 
eye of the amateur stands little chance of accept- 
ance by one practised in the art of judging. 

However, a poor picture does sometimes get 
by, when it possesses some point of sufficient 
merit to counterbalance its defects. This 
occasionally happens with pictures used as 
illustrations. If the particular point under dis- 
cussion is aptly portrayed, glaring faults may be 
overlooked. 

The writer owns a good Kodak, but the 
little No. 2 Brownie goes along on every trip, 
because it is so dependable. It cannot do what 
the larger camera is capable of; but because 
of its fixed focus, one is at least assured of the 
best picture within its possibilities. Such pic- 
tures preserve in lasting form the joys of the 
happy vacation-days, and reawaken many 
pleasant memories. Satisfactory enlargements 
may be made from such negatives; and, even 
when stretched to a five-by-seven-inch size, 
still retain their sharpness. There are many who 
scoff at the snapshot; but it is these pictures 
which afford the greatest pleasure, and which 
hold the greatest value for the owner. Long 
after his perfectly technical prints are forgotten, 
these precious “reminders” are brought out and 
tenderly fingered, with many a smile and 
treasured reminiscence. 

Writing and photography go hand in hand, 
and neither is complete without the other. One 
may be fired by inspiration, eloquent in descrip- 
tion; but, after all, it is the picture which injects 
the necessary “punch’—which clinches the 
argument. Words alone may serve the individual 
of vivid imagination who is capable of painting 
his own mental pictures, but most folk need 
something tangible for the eye to rest upon. 
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The Small Movie-Film Cameras 
Cc. T. CHAPMAN 


WHE fine, small camera has always 
fascinated me. Perhaps it is the 
beautiful mechanism which is to 
be found in the modern instru- 
ments, or perhaps it is a lazy streak 
which permits my photographic desires to be 
more easily satisfied; for it is certainly much less 
trouble to carry and operate the miniature 
cameras of today than the eight-ten’s and five- 
seven’s of yesterday. 

At any rate, from the time my mistaken 
belief that the 8x10 display photographs in 
front of ‘“‘picture-houses’’ were enlarged from 
movie film first gave the incentive to try to 
equal that work with a vest-pocket roll-film 
camera, the small camera has been a constant 
companion. 

I have found that the average amateur often 
has no idea of the capabilities of the small 
camera; and the purpose of this article is to tell 
some of the things which may be done, supple- 
mented with a few practical hints on how to do 
them. The term ‘small camera” might well be 
applied to anything from 4x5 down; but I 
wish to deal with the ultra-small cameras—in 
particular those using standard 35-mm. motion- 
picture film. 

My first experience in handling pictures from 
such small negatives came a number of years 
ago when I procured numerous enlargements 
from negative film made with standard motion- 
picture cameras. At that time I found that 
excellent portraits could be made 11x14 or 
larger, and that for album-purposes any scene 
would enlarge to 4x5. As a general rule, a 
picture which depended on sharp detail, such as 
a large group where individual faces counted, 
could not be handled with much satisfaction: 
but landscapes or portraits, or any picture which 
dealt with masses, could be enlarged to any 
reasonable degree (Figure 1). 

About two years ago the Agfa Ansco Corpora- 
tion brought out the Memo Camera, which 
used standard film and made fifty pictures of 
single-frame movie size to the roll. My main 
objection to the first model was the lack of a 
focusing arrangement. This was soon remedied— 
not, however, because I did not like it—and now 
the camera can be obtained with an F/3.5 two- 
inch lens mounted to permit three-foot close-ups. 
The Memo is an excellent outfit, and the 
moderate-priced models are so simple to operate 
that my seven-year-old boy can get an acceptable 
average of good pictures out of every roll. The 


magazines can be easily refilled by shoving film 
in until full, and the camera can be filled in 
daylight. Many reasonably priced accessories 
have been added to make printing and enlarging 
easy and very convenient. 

After using the Memo for a while, I began to 
see advertisements telling of the Leitz Leica. 
In a moment of weakness I bought one, although 


(Original Size) 
FIGURE 1 Cc. T. CHAPMAN 


I felt rather foolish at spending so much money 
for so small a camera. However, I soon came 
to the conclusion that the money was wisely 
spent; for the Leica is quite the most remarkable 
pocket-camera built that has come to my 
attention. Small in size, it is so easily carried 
that it is a daily companion which I would miss 
as much as my watch. As a result, I have tried 
for and obtained pictures which would have been 
lost otherwise, through not having an outfit 
with me which was ready for action. 
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(Enlargement from picture on opposite page) 


VICE-PRESIDENT DAWES 
Cc. T. CHAPMAN 
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FIGURE 2 


As I have used it exclusively for the past 
year, most of this article will be devoted to its 
description. However, it is only fair to state 
that the Memo will in many cases produce 
similar results, with a difference only in the 
size to which satisfactory enlargements can be 
made. 

A brief description of the Leica might not be 
out of place at this point. The camera is 
5 3/16x23/16x1 1/16 inches, and weighs only 15 
ounces (Figure 2). It is fitted with a fine two- 
inch F/3.5 lens in focusing-mount, permitting 
pictures from one and one-half feet to infinity, 
and graduated in feet at 1.5, 2, 2.5, 3, 3.5, 4, 5, 
6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 15, 20, 30, 50, and infinity. A 
self-capping focal-plane shutter operates at 
bulb, 1/20, 1/30, 1/40, 1/50, 1/100, 1/200, 
and 1/500 second. Daylight-loading magazines 
carry a little over five feet of standard motion- 
picture film, giving thirty-five to forty-two 
exposures approximately 1 x 114 inches, or just 
double the standard movie frame. The shutter 
is wound, and film changed, with one inter- 
locked movement, making double exposures 
impossible. An automatic counter and very 
accurate view-finder complete the camera itself. 

A very necessary and useful accessory is the 
range-finder, usually sold with the camera. 
This fits on top of the camera and quickly gives 
the distance to the subject. It is graduated from 
three feet on to correspond with the lens-mount. 


Cc. T CHAPMAN 


Having the picture in sharp focus is largely 
responsible for the remarkable results which 
can be obtained with this outfit, especially when 
working at wide apertures. 

In the year I have owned a Leica I have made 
something like 4,000 pictures with it. I have no 
excuse to offer for this large number except that 
during this time I have photographed everything 
I wanted to, and have had more pleasure doing 
it than with any other outfit I have ever had. 
Some of this pleasure is doubtless due to the 
high percentage of acceptable negatives obtained. 
Out of the total made, less than five per cent. 
have been failures from any cause, and this 
includes many more or less experimental shots, 
such as making time-exposures holding the 
camera in my hands, and similar “‘stunts”’. 

Several of my friends have recently purchased 
the Leica, and their average is also high, as 
nearly every effort produces a printable picture. 
I attribute this to the following combination, 
which largely eliminates some of the more 
common causes of failure—namely, wrong 
focus, wrong exposure, and failure to change 
film. The great depth of focus of the two-inch 
lens makes accurate judging of distance of less 
importance than when using lenses of longer 
focal length, although the range-finder is a 
constant reminder and its use an absolute remedy 
for out-of-focus pictures. 

A shutter-speed of 1/20 of a second is sufficient 
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for nine-tenths of the pictures made. 
two-inch lens it will stop any ordinary motion, 
and is relatively as effective as 1/75 second on a 


postcard-size camera. It is also fast enough to 
eliminate any unsteadiness on the part of the 
operator. Using one shutter-speed greatly 
simplifies calculation of lens-stop, and the 
wide latitude of modern negative film allows for 
considerable error even there. 

Lastly, the winding of the shutter, and moving 
forward of the film at the same time with the 
same motion, prevents double exposures. You 
cannot make a picture without setting the 
shutter, and you cannot set the shutter without 
bringing fresh film behind the lens. Thus it 
takes a bad error in judgment or an accident 
to give a failure. 

For some time past I have been using pan- 
chromatic film, making most of my shots through 
the No. 2 filter furnished by E. Leitz, Inc. This 
is a 4x filter, which corresponds to the K-2 or 
similar filters and makes no practical difference 
in exposure when using panchromatic stock. 

Negative film may be purchased in loads, but 
the most economical way is to buy it from your 
dealer in 100- or 200-foot rolls. One hundred 
feet will last a long time, giving about 650 
pictures. In filling the magazines, rolling the 
film even to the edge of the spool usually gives 
about forty pictures. Panchromatic film is 
best loaded in total darkness, which is easily 
done with a little practice. Regular negative 
film, of course, can be handled with the dark- 
room red light. 

My usual exposure is 1/20 second. Most 
pictures can be made at that speed, regulating 
the light by stopping down. In case of doubt, 
use an exposure-meter. There are many good 
makes on the market, although my favorite 
is the Cinephot. 

Rapid motion may be stopped with compara- 
tively low speeds when using a two-inch lens, 
it seldom being necessary to use more than 
1/100 of a second. 

Any favorite developer can be used, although 
the fine-grain negative-developer formula recently 
devised by the Eastman experts is hard to beat. 
For the benefit of those who have not used it, 
I take the liberty of giving it herewith: 


Formu.a D-76—Eastman Kopak Company 


Fine-Grain Developer for Motion-Picture Negative-Film 


Metric Avoirdupois U.S.A. 
2 grams 1334 ounces 
Hydroquinone............ 5 grams 2 Ibs. 
Sodium Sulphite (anhydrous 

eee 100 grams 40 Ibs. 
2 grams 1334 ounces 
Water to make........... 1 liter 50 gallons 


Directions for Mixing: Owing to the high con- 
centration of sulphite in this formula, it is some- 
what difficult to dissolve all the chemicals unless 
directions are followed carefully. 

First dissolve the Elon in a small volume of 
water (about 125° F.), and add the solution to 
the tank. Then dissolve approximately one- 
quarter of the sulphite separately in hot water 
(about 160° F.), and add the hydroquinone, 
while stirring until completely dissolved. Add 
this solution to the tank. Then dissolve the 
remainder of the sulphite in hot water (about 
160° F.), add the borax, and when dissolved 
pour the entire solution into the tank and dilute 
to the required volume with cold water. The 
average time for a fresh bath is from 10 to 15 
minutes at 65° F. 

This formula has been found to give finer 
grained images than any other commercially-used 
developer, and is recommended for the develop- 
ment of ordinary and panchromatic negative film. 

With use, it may become slightly muddy; 
but this is due to a suspension of colloidal silver 
which is likely to form, and which is harmless 
and may be ignored. The tank usually becomes 
coated with a thin white deposit of silver, but 
this does no harm (E. K. Co.). 


Adapted for 4 x 5 Tank Holding About 70 Ounces 


Solution 
Hydroquinone.......... 2 drams 1 scruple 14 grains 


Sodium Sulphite (anhy- 


drous E. K. Co.).... 7 ounces 


The developing, printing, and enlarging of 
these films offer no particular difficulties, although 
great care must be used to avoid any scratches 
or dust-marks. The manufacturers offer an 
ingenious line of accessories for all operations, 
among which for negative developing is a drum 
on which the film can be wound and turned 
with the lower side immersed in a tray of devel- 
oper. As the strip is only about five feet along, it 
can be folded once with the emulsion-side out 
and developed in a tray, if that method is 
preferred. 

I, personally, use two 4.x 5 tanks fitted with 
floating wooden tops waterproofed by dipping 
in hot paraffine. In one of these is a desensitising 
solution of pinakryptol green. The small number 
of photographers using desensitisers is a constant 
source of wonder to me. If any of you who read 
this have not tried desensitising, by all means 
give it a trial, especially if using panchromatic 
film. There are several good dyes which may 
now be generally purchased without trouble, 
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and used according to directions. The two most 
frequently recommended are pinakryptol green 
and phenagsafranine. Desensitisers may also be 
purchased in tubes and tablets ready to mix with 
water or in with the developer. Used with 
either regular or panchromatic film it permits 
examination after the first minute by light red 
or orange light and prevents accidental fog. 

After desensitising in the dark, I fold the film 
back and forth in the developing-tank and cover 
it over. As this fine-grain developer takes ten to 
fifteen minutes, it is necessary to move the film 
every two or three minutes to prevent uneven 
development. When necessary, I examine by 
the same orange light used for bromide papers 
to determine when development is complete. 

An easy way to handle fixing is to fill your 
regular fixing-tray so as to cover the negative 
set on edge. 

After washing and drying, I date both ends 
of the film and keep it intact. As the number of 
negatives increases, they can be roiled in small 
rolls, emulsion-side out, held by a rubber-band, 
and placed in cans, or, better still, spliced together 
on small hundred-foot reels such as are used 
on the DeVry and Eyemo Cameras. In this 
way many hundreds of exposures can be stored 
in a very small space. 

For contact printing, I cut 8x10 paper in 
strips 114.x8 inches, thus getting eight strips 
per sheet. This gives a margin for handling and. 
five prints a strip (see Figure 3). If this negative 
exposure varies greatly, of course the prints 
will be uneven; but the majority will print well 
five at a time. Sometimes I even expose in 
blocks of five to be sure of uniform results. 
Of course, individual prints can be easily made 
if desired. Glossy paper ferrotyped is very 
satisfactory in bringing out the detail of these 
tiny prints, and a pocket magnifying-glass held 
close to the eye reveals unsuspected beauties 
in almost stereoscopic effect. 

The full benefit of the small camera is only 
obtained by enlarging. Very attractive apparatus 
is offered by the manufacturers; but, if your 
pocketbook is limited, as mine is, you can 
easily and cheaply make something to serve 
your purpose. 

My regular equipment was not entirely satis- 
factory, owing to the difficulty in holding the 
negative the way I wanted it. In the first place, 
having it between glass meant four more sur- 
faces to collect dust, something to be avoided as 
much as possible. Then, too, it was hard to 
change quickly from one section of negative 
to another and to mask the edges properly. 

By using sheet and strip brass it was not 
particularly difficult for even an _ unskilled 
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workman like myself to make a film-gate, similar 
to those used on projection-machines, but with 
an opening the exact size of my negatives. 
Guides on the sides always kept the film lined up 
with this opening. In use, I select the picture 
to be enlarged, open the gate, and place that 
part opposite the opening. Then, even when 
the gate is closed, the pressure is so light that 
the film may be pulled up or down to ‘“‘frame” 
it as wanted without scratching, and yet it is 
held perfectly flat. It is not necessary to cut 
the film, as any individual picture may be 
quickly selected, even from 100-foot spools, 
by inspection on a couple of rewinders and 
then slipping that part in the gate. 

Any camera on which the lens can be focused 
may be used for the enlarging. A 4x5 Graphic 
on which I mounted a 4-inch lens served. The 
using of a short-focal length avoids moving the 
easel so far back on enlargements of any size. 

Although even illumination can be obtained 
without condensers, it is an easy matter to mount 
two of the 41%-inch size used on standard the- 
atrical projectors. They are quite cheap, 
usually costing only $1.75 apiece, or $5 a pair 
mounted. Using a 200-watt projection-lamp and 
diffusing with a piece of groundglass between it 
and the rear condenser, carefully centering the 
whole system, I find that one to two seconds at 
F/11 is sufficient exposure for 5x7 bromide 
paper. Postcard 4x6 and 5x7 are the most 
convenient album-sizes; but anything up to 
11 x 14 will give excellent results. 

Sometimes diffusion is desired to kill grain 
and generally soften the picture. Fine gauze 
in front of the lens is probably the easiest way, 
although any of the usual methods may be used. 

Surfaces are a matter of choice. Mat, semi- 
mat, and rough permit easy spotting-out of any 
dust-marks or fine scratches, which occasion- 
ally happen in even the best regulated of 
darkrooms. 

I have found it possible to make pictures 
almost anywhere at any time. The Leica is not 
in the way when traveling, as it fits easily in the 
pocket, even with two extra film-magazines, 
thus allowing a total of about one hundred and 
twenty-five exposures with camera filled. 

A few examples will show some of the things 
which may be done with this versatile camera. 

The three-foot close-up is very quickly made 
by setting the distance-meter and the focus of 
the lens both at the three-foot mark, and then 
moving up to the subject with the eye to the 
range-finder (Figure 4). When the exact dis- 
tance is reached, shift the eye to the finder, and 
press the button. The same idea can be used 
for any predetermined distance. 


Close-ups of friends and relatives are always 
appreciated. Better results can usually be 
obtained with pocket-cameras than with larger 
ones, as the subjects are not so self-conscious, 
and a variety of poses can be made very quickly 
and at low cost. 

Satisfactory record-pictures can be made 
without difficulty from open airplanes. The 
tremendous wind-pressure which may blow out 
bellows or otherwise wreak havoc with expensive 
equipment has no effect on the metal lens-tube 
of the Leica, and its small size makes it easy to 
hold. The airplane view (Figure 5) which was 
made at Detroit had an exposure of 1/100 
second at F/4.5, about 5 p.M. on a September 
afternoon. Regular stock, no filter. 

An unexpected tour of the beautiful State 
Capitol Building at Madison, Wis., yielded a 
number of interesting interiors. These were all 
made with short time-exposures, holding the 
camera in the hand, as I had no tripod with 
me. Over the entrance to the Supreme Court 
Chamber stood a badger, the animal from which 
the State gets its nickname (Figure 6). This 
was made at F'/3.5 on regular stock in about one 
second. 

One of the pictures made in a drizzling rain 
at the start of the International Balloon Race 
in Detroit illustrates the depth of focus of the 
two-inch lens at large apertures (Figure 7). 
Made about 2 p.m., September, on regular stock 
at 1/20 second, with F/4.5 opening, there is good 
rendering of both foreground and distance. 

Panchromatic stock is especially valuable 
where incandescent bulbs are used. Only the 
regular room-lights were required to obtain the 
interior shown in Figure 8, with a four-second 
exposure at F/3.5 with a No. 2 filter (4x). 

A 5x7 section from a negative enlarged to 
12 x 18 furnished the picture of the Ford “‘flivver”’ 
airplane, which was going about eighty or ninety 
miles an hour when snapped at 1/200 second 
at F/4.5 in good light, about 3 p.m. in September. 
Although the propeller is only a faint blur, the 
three cylinders of the little engine and other 
details of the airplane can be easily distinguished 
(Figure 9). I believe that the same pilot who 
was recently lost off the coast of Florida in a 
later model of this type was at the controls 
when this picture was made. 

From time to time accounts have appeared 
of stage-pictures made without illumination 
other than that used during the performance. 
I determined to try some myself, and found 
that by taking advantage of brief pauses in the 
action I could frequently give exposures of one- 
second duration. By using regular panchro- 
matic stock without filter, a full exposure was 
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obtained in that time with the lens at F/3.5. 
The illustration (Figure 10) was made at 
Evanston, Ill., during a regular performance, 
from a front-row balcony-seat. Camera held 
in hand without tripod. 

A sample of longer time-exposure with camera 
held in hands is shown in Figure 11. A “‘time 
out” period at the Northwestern-Ohio basket- 
ball game held at night in Patten Gymnasium, 
Evanston, IIl., furnished one of the few pauses 
in almost continuous movement. About four 
seconds at F/3.5, panchromatic film, no filter. 

I hope that this article will inspire some of you 


who use large outfits to give the tiny cameras 
a trial. They are more ‘than toys. I have 
gradually worked down from an 8 x 10 to movie 
film, and am getting many times the enjoyment 
at much lower expense. Although, primarily, 
the small sizes may appeal more as a personal 
record proposition, the enlargements are suffi- 
ciently good for any type of newspaper or 
magazine illustration; and notwithstanding the 
fact that it has not been my good fortune to see 
any exhibition-prints made from negatives on 
motion-picture film, I understand that pic- 
torialists are using it right along. 


Photography in School and College 


ARTHUR L. MARBLE 
(Book Rights Reserved) 


Chapter X—History in Pictures 


AA MLET, in reply to a question 

44 (| as to what he was reading, replied: 
(| “Words, words, words”. Let us 
suppose that he held a_history- 
poe Aes) book in his hand, and that the 
words Hamlet saw stood for deeds of action. 
Why, then, did he see nothing but words? 
Partly because he formed no picture in his mind 
of the action that the author intended he should 
get. ‘“‘Ah,” I imagine a visual education enthusi- 
ast saying, “If only he could have seen a picture 
instead of the dry words, then he would have 
learned something!’ Not necessarily. Hamlet 
was at the time worrying about his father’s 
death, and was in no frame of mind for reading. 
Had he been looking at paintings instead of 
words, he would have seen nothing but “pictures, 
pictures, pictures’, and they would have meant 
_ no more to him than words. 

When we talk of history in pictures, we deal 
with nothing that does away with work and 
concentration, but with another form of reading 
from that to which we are accustomed. It is 
unfortunately true that the narrow definition 
of the word “reading” is the popular one. If 
you ask the first intelligent man you meet on the 
street to define the word, he will probably say: 
“Reading is the process of getting thoughts or 
feelings from the printed page”. But in a 


broad sense reading is far more than that. If 
an accident occurs on the street-corner and the 
event impresses itself on your mind or feelings, 
if you learn something from a lecture, or if your 
feelings have been moved by music, you have 
been reading. In this discussion we shall regard 
reading, not in the narrow definition, but in 


the sense that it is the translation into thoughts 
or emotions of experience, actual or vicarious. 

If such a definition is true, it brings pictures 
into full fellowship with printed words as a 
reading-source. If you get a thought or an 
emotion from a picture, you have most certainly 
read it. 

The best kind of reading comes, of course, 
through contact with the original person, object, 
or event. But the modern student of life and 
times a hundred years back must rely upon 
the substitutes of that life which include such 
things as relics, books, lectures, and pictures. 
Of all these sources, pictures have received least 
attention; and it is well, on that account, to give 
them some consideration. 

As a reading-source for history, how do 
pictures compare with words? 

When the historian describes a visible event, 
it is his purpose to enable his reader to get a 
pictorial image of it. When he employs words, 
the following steps are taken: (1) The historian 
translates his image into symbols, words; (2) 
the student interprets these symbols into mental 
pictures; (3) the mental pictures are read into 
the mental or emotional experience of the 
student. 

Now if the historian chooses to write a visible 
event in terms of motion-pictures, this process 
takes place: (1) The historian duplicates his 
image in pictures; (2) the pictures are read by 
the student. 

We find, then, that the use of the motion- 
picture in describing action makes a short cut 
in education; for it not only saves translating 
on the part of the writer, but it eliminates the 
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second step—that of interpreting symbols into 


mental pictures. To see a picture is to form 
a mental image of it. 

Action is a language of its own. The great 
service performed by the motion-picture is that 
it permits us to read action in its own tongue, 
without the trouble and loss of having to trans- 
late it into words, and again into action. Anyone 
who has labored with a foreign language knows 
that a translation seldom gives the precise 
meaning intended by the original author. Almost 
every tongue has words that cannot be trans- 
lated literally. So it is with action. To say 
that action is best expressed in words is equiva- 
lent to saying that English can best be expressed 
in French. 

In dealing with a single scene or situation 
involving characters against a pictorial back- 
ground, a writer, in order to describe the whole, 
has to deal with a minute portion at a time. 
For instance, if he should attempt to make the 
reader a complete picture of the Boston Massacre, 
he would have to describe (1) the background 
or setting, (2) the characters, and (3) the 
action. No writer could deal with these simul- 
taneously, as does the motion-picture. Yet, 
so great is the human comprehension, that it 
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can grasp many related details at once, provided 
they are set forth in the form of pictures. 

Teachers of American history are amazed 
to find that a large number of the important 
events resolve themselves into a _ succession 
of pictures. These pictures have been seen or 
reported to the historian, who has written them 
down. Well and good; he has done his best. 
But pupils read these word paintings, and the 
inexperienced student calls it dry reading. The 
young student, with little knowledge of life, 
has no background on which to reconstruct a 
picture; consequently he can no more visualise 
the author’s words than a painter,can depict 
the Lord’s Prayer. 

Before the invention of the motion-picture, 
history teachers had practically no method of 
giving the pupils a vicarious experience of past 
action upon which might be based an intelligent 
study of books and other mediums. 

After the motion-picture was developed, it 
immediately went into the entertainment-field. 
The history instructor looked for authentic 
material for presentation, but found little that 
was useful besides historical fiction, which is 
more often meant for theater entertainment 
than for classroom-instruction. 
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But a few years ago, a new day dawned for 
the cause of American history teaching. The 
Yale University Press began producing The 
Chronicles of America photoplays, a series of 
thirty-three motion-picture dramas dealing with 
significant episodes in the history of the United 
States, from the time of Columbus up to and 
including the Civil War. This work constituted 
the first great effort to portray on the screen 
pure realism of epical significance. The fifteen 
dramas that to date have been released are 
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history, called The Chronicles of America. Each 
of these books was written by an expert who 
could write entertainingly and authoritatively. 
It was the purpose of the editor and publishers 
to have American history read not only by the 
historians, but by the general reading public 
as well. 

Encouraged by the hearty reception accorded 
this series, an alumnus—his name is not given— 
of Yale University suggested that these books be 
filmed in motion-pictures. The proposition was 
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“Columbus”, “Jamestown”, Pilgrims’, 
“The Puritans”, “Peter Stuyvesant”, ‘The 
Gateway to the West”, ““Wolfe and Montcalm”’, 
“The Eve of the Revolution”, ““The Declaration 
of Independence”, “‘Yorktown’’, “‘Vincennes’’, 
“Daniel Boone’, “The Frontier Woman’, 
“Alexander Hamilton”, and “Dixie”. The 
first two, “Columbus” and “Jamestown”, are 
each four reels in length; all the rest are three 
reels. 

The story of the events that led up to the 
production of these pictures is very interesting. 
A few years ago the Yale University Press 
published a series of fifty books on American 
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soon discussed from all angles: Would it be 
worth the time and money? Would the authori- 
ties of Yale University sanction the productions? 
Experts along many lines gave their opinions 
for and against the idea. In support of filming 
the Chronicles, a noted American historian is 
paraphrased as saying: “The historical profession 
is waking up to the fact that it has neglected 
its duty. We have allowed American history 
to become the pastime of a few students. We 
have neglected the general reader. As a result, 
our American traditions are in danger of being 
undermined, perhaps destroyed. It is of vital 
importance to the entire nation to have the 
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American traditions re-stated and presented to 
us all in a vivid and inspiring manner’. It was 
finally decided, by the authorities consulted, 
that the undertaking would be eminently worth 
while. Then, after long and careful considera- 
tion, the Yale University Press and the Yale 
Council on Publications agreed that the photo- 
plays should be produced with the understanding 
that the Council should have the sole right of 
releasing pictures, and that no photoplay should 
be exhibited without the unconditional approval 
of the Council, regardless of the time or money 
expended upon the work. 

The responsibility of supervising the produc- 
tion from beginning to end was reposed in a 
board of editors representing the Council’s 
Committee on Publications. This editorial 
board consisted of the following members: 
Dr. Max Ferrand, Professor of American History 
at Yale; Dr. Frank Ellsworth Spaulding, Sterling 
Professor of School Administration and head 
of the department of education at Yale; and Dr. 
Nathaniel W. Stephenson, formerly Professor of 
History in the College of Charleston, Exchange 
Professor at Yale, and visiting professor at 
Columbia University. This editorial board had 
as its advisers such historical specialists as the 
following: Dixon Ryan Fox, Associate Professor 
of Columbia University; Prof. John S. Bassett of 
Smith College; Prof. George Pierce Baker of 
Harvard, who acted as dramatic adviser of the 
entire series; and Professors Charles M. Andrews 
and Allen Johnson, both of Yale. 

With the editorial board chosen, its first task 
was to define policies and create aims. From the 
first it was understood by all concerned that the 
primary purpose of the photoplays was not 
to eliminate textbook instruction, but to sup- 
plement and strengthen it. With that idea in 
mind it was found desirable to limit the length 
of each episode so that it could be conveniently 
shown in a class-period. It was obviously 
undesirable to depict all the incidents, large and 
small, that occur in the series of books that form 
the basis for the pictures; so a few outstanding 
episodes were selected for presentation. One of 
the outstanding aims resolved upon was that 
the pictures should be designed for permanence, 
that they should not meet with short popularity 
and be consigned to oblivion; but that they 
should be quite as useful and authentic two 
hundred years from now as today. Withal, the 
pictures must be absolutely true to fact. 

The first requisite was, of course, satisfactory 
scenario-scripts from which the pictures might be 
made. Professional motion-picture dramatists 
could offer little help, as they failed to get the 
viewpoint of pure realism founded on historic 


fact. A number of writers were finally procured 
who began writing with the understanding: 
“That the aim of these plays was to bring 
pictorial drama into the service of history as an 
instrument of expression. That in so doing the 
writers must not invent major incidents. That 
they must not invent major characters. That 
they must preserve actual historic chronology”. 

Under the guidance of a trained scenario- 
editor the texts for the photoplays were finally 
completed. But the editors did not feel justified 
in filming these scenarios until they had passed 
under the inspection of five specialists. So the 
following process was followed: (1) The editors 
chose the particular topics with which each play 
should deal. (2) An expert historian, specialised 
on the particular subject under consideration, 
checked the historical accuracy of each scene. 
(3) Professor Baker, the dramatic adviser, 
criticised the manuscript with regard to its 
dramatic availability. (4) The text passed 
through the hands of the scenario-editor, who 
made sure that each scene was suitable for 
screen-presentation. (5) The producer made 
final check to exclude anything that would not 
“carry over” successfully on the screen. After 
a manuscript had run this gauntlet, it was 
authorised to be filmed. 

The magnitude of the enterprise made it 
necessary to choose men for the mechanical 
details of filming who are specialists in their 
respective fields. To head the production- 
department the editors turned to Mr. Robert 
E. MacAlarney, who had served with Famous- 
Players in this country and abroad. When 
Mr. MacAlarney resigned after many months 
of service, Mr. William Wright, formerly pro- 
duction business manager of the Vitagraph 
Company, took charge. For the work of 
directing, two efficient motion-picture men were 
selected, Mr. Kenneth Webb and Mr. Webster 
Campbell. 

With the selection of text-material and the 
organisation of the production-staff, it might be 
thought that the worries of the editors were over. 
Such, however, was not the case. Characters 
must be chosen and costumed, settings located, 
and the necessary architecture erected, not to 
mention a multitude of details that should 
receive consideration, if the pictures were to 
be authentic. 

The casting of characters required that 
hundreds, even thousands, of actors be inter- 
viewed. Difficulties were multiplied by the 
fact that an actor had not only to bear close 
resemblance to the historic prototype, and 
possess the acting ability to assume the habits 
and manner of a different age, but he must photo- 
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OATH OF OFFICE AS PRESIDENT 
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graph well. It was most disconcerting in many 
instances to find an actor eminently adapted to 
his réle, only to find that the searching eye of the 
camera revealed but a slight resemblance to the 


original character. For the portrayal of young 
Washington in “The Gateway to the West”, 
a thousand young men were interviewed. Of 
these, ninety-two were given a film-test of 
five hundred feet each before an actor could be 
found who embodied the required qualifications. 
The casting is in many instances remarkable, 
particularly in the cases of Benjamin Franklin, 
Robert E. Lee, and U. S. Grant. The last two 
characters are portrayed by men who have long 
studied and impersonated the famous leaders, 
which fact partially accounts for the extra- 
ordinary achievement. 

Costuming was, of course, a matter that 
required careful research and planning. The 
difficulties of this task were tremendously 
lightened because of the presence in this country 
of Mr. Harry A. Ogden, an artist who has 
specialised in historical dress and equipment. 
It was he who drew the plans for practically 
all of the costumes requiring manufacture. 
No detail in dress or equipment was thought too 
small for consideration; even buttons on the 
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private soldiers’ uniforms were specially made 
after the original pattern. When it was possible 
to obtain equipment from the museums or 
private collections, it was gladly utilised. As 
a case in point, the Bible used in the scene of 
President Washington’s inauguration is the 
same as that employed on the historic occasion 
in 1789. 

Architectural details required that the same 
strict code of authenticity be adhered to. One 
of the first things to be done after the acceptance 
of a photoplay-text was to list the buildings and 
interiors needed. It was found in most cases 
that old villages and houses have been so changed 
by the hand of time that they had to be recon- 
structed. For “The Eve of the Revolution”, 
King Street, scene of the Boston Massacre, was 
recreated. The cost of sets for this three-reel 
photoplay exceeded that of most feature pictures 
three times as long. For ‘“Jamestown’’, the 
producers built an entire new village, based on 
the research of a corps of historical investigators. 
In some instances, parts of a photoplay could 
be photographed where the history was enacted. 
This was the case in the scenes showing General 
Washington at his headquarters in Morristown, 
NJ. Prof. Fiske Kimball, a leading authority 
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on historical architecture in America, is largely 
responsible for the correctness of detail in the 
many sets required. 

Because a great deal of American history has 
originated out-of-doors, it was possible to utilise 
many natural scenes that contribute to the 
interest and beauty of the photoplays. Part 
of the battle of Yorktown was re-fought on the 
same ground where the great struggle took 
place. But, unfortunately, it was not always 
possible to be so favored with locations, for 
railroads, factories, and tenement-houses now 
stand on the birthplace of not a few historical 
events. Many an eighteenth-century battle- 
ground is now studded with monuments to the 
memory of the slain. So it was inevitable that 
many scenes had to be photographed in different 
localities. In the search for backgrounds that 
bear the closest possible similarity to the old 
terrain, long and arduous searches were made. 
Thus it was found that the nearest duplication 
to the wilds of Daniel Boone’s Kentucky was to 
be found in the virgin forest in the Adirondack 
Mountains. Many scenes were shot on Long 
Island, where the paths of the early history- 
makers were followed as closely as_ possible. 
It is a tribute to the producers that when they 
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permitted themselves any liberty in scene or 
action, it was not based on the imagination of 
any individual, but on the evidence or opinion of 
the best authority available. 

Doubtless the question has arisen in the minds 
of many—“Why were the producers of The 
Chronicles of America photoplays so particular 
about minute details when the public wouldn’t 
know the difference, anyway?” The answer is 
that the editors were scholars who were con- 
tented with nothing less than absolute accuracy. 
They built for permanency. Even had their 
consciences permitted slight details to be over- 
looked, the camera would have betrayed them, 
for its eye is unmerciful. Writing of the task 
confronting the editors, one of the number, 
Nathaniel W. Stephenson, writes: ‘The historian, 
with his printed page, can evade specific state- 
ment whenever he pleases. He-can refrain from 
saying things, and not lay himself open to the 
charge of untruthfulness. To his immense good 
fortune, he can be silent without committing 
himself; but the camera cannot. The historian 
can describe John Winthrop and give us a 
thrilling impression of the man’s character 
without ever mentioning the shape of his ruff 
or the cut of his coat; but when we undertake to 
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show John Winthrop before the camera, we have 
to give him a ruff and coat, and we have promised 
in these films to tell the truth and nothing but 
the truth. It will not do to put up a sign, ‘We 
don’t know what kind of ruff John Winthrop had, 
so we have done the best we could’. We have 
to show the very fact. Thousands of details, 
such as have been indicated, become, therefore, 
obligations upon the historian who would speak 
a message through the medium of picturization. 
To dodge the difficulties thus imposed upon us 
would be to betray a trust.” 

Not only did the editors go to great pains for 
the cause of lux et veritas; but the technical 
staff, those who did the actual filming, made 
great sacrifices. In the matter of lighting and 
photography they tried to avoid artifices and 


Se RAY, tall towers, buffeting billows 
of smoke about their lower founda- 
tions, and gradually pushing mas- 
sive, trembling turrets out of the 

- foggy edges of vast cloud-screens, 
begin to take form on the ocean below as the 
air squadrons flying above look down on their 
natural prey. With a flurry of wings, a flashing 
of rudders and elevators, and red darts from 
their guns, the armament of the air begins its 
attack, to finish what the destroyers, long black 
sharks, have begun. An attack on the Battle 
Fleet by all forces of the auxiliary! 

As a combat squadron roars past a bombing 
formation, the fighting pilots perceive in a quick 
glance that sundry folk of the crews of the 
bombers are pointing black boxes over the 
side at the awful scene below. The Fleet Camera 
Party, represented in selected airplanes by rated 
members, is recording graphically the history 
which is being made in the mimic naval and 
aérial war, and vast changes in ships and guns 
result as their pictures go under the eyes of the 
technical officers who travel with the Fleet. 

In the U. S. Navy, more than nine hundred 
thousand separate photographs were made in 
the last fiscal year; more—for the figure men- 
tioned covers only official photographs, whereas 
every other officer and man in the naval muster- 
rolls possesses his own camera, and aboard every 
light cruiser, battleship, and vessel of the train, 
an authorised photographic developing-and- 
printing room for commerical work is now 
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deceptions in order that a distorted idea of the 
action would not be created in the minds of 
students. Largely because of the insistence on 
natural lighting conditions, “‘a large number of 
re-takes have been necessary—in excess of 15 
per cent. Often it is necessary to take twenty 
times the film that is used, in some cases even 
as much as thirty-five times”. Of course, the 
devotion to straight photography may have 
eliminated much of the sensational, but it has 
brought out vividly the stark realism of the 
struggles that were encountered by our fore- 
fathers. The producers may rest assured that 
American traditions and ideals are more real in 
the hearts of people of all ages because of The 
Chronicles of America photoplays. 

(To be continued) 


established. In one vessel, the West Virginia, 
the commercial camera-shop sold almost a 
camera a day for the year, ranging from small 
sizes up to large Press Graflex types. With 
the development and printing of film, the 
fifteen camera-shops of the fifteen principal 
battleships of the Fleet rank among the most 
successful of their kind in the West. They are 
operated by naval personnel appointed by the 
ships’ captains because of their ability and 
their desire for the position. The profits are 
divided between themselves and the ship’s service 
funds. 

It is not to be wondered at that naval personnel 
rank among the ‘most photographed and most 
photographing” citizens of these States. Most 
of them are at least high school men, and they 
are eager to miss nothing of educational value 
which the Navy affords. Furthermore, on every 
hand, officers and men see the official camera- 
parties working, at sea and in port. The majority 
of all pictures seen in the public press and in 
the motion-picture news-reels are made by naval 
camera-parties, and are released equally to the 
larger news and motion-picture services. 

An instance of the effect the ships exert on 
the coastal photographic equipment shops can 
be had ready at hand. Prior to leaving San 
Francisco for Hawaii in 1925, the United States 
Naval Forces purchased in San Francisco, for the 
private use of officers and men, seventy thousand 
dollars’ worth of cameras and film. The Fleet, 
it will be remembered, was also bound for 
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Australia. This year, another Pacific general 
operation will be conducted between the main- 
land and Hawaii, and a similar demand for 
photographic apparatus is certain to materialise. 
The reason for the constant absorption of cameras 
by the naval forces is that men are constantly 
being discharged, taking their cameras with 
them. Thus the field is never what the auto- 
mobile men term “‘saturated”’. 

Inasmuch as naval official photographs never 
find their way into the shops, practically all the 
naval photographs seen in the commercial shops 
in this country come from the cameras of enlisted 
personnel, and it would be hard to find a com- 
mercial shop even so far inland as Kansas City 
without one or more naval views on hand. 
Along the coasts they are, of course, featured: 
and likewise, some of the most brilliant individual 
studies are by private individuals. 

The most famous naval picture of the past 
year—the actual catching of a scene wherein 
projectiles are passing through a target—was 
the work of a naval chief pharmacist’s mate 
and amateur photographer. 

As a result of this concentration on good 
photography, the Navy developed in 1927 a 
method by which night-photographs are made 
from an altitude of 2,000 feet, by flashlight. 
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The process has been used and has been found 
efficient. The flash is so rapid that men on the 
decks of ships on the surface of the sea are not 
aware of it, and do not know a photograph has 
been made. 

In the past fiscal year, three great photo- 
graphic surveys, made by air, with photographic 
equipment specially designed, were made by the 
Navy: and when the surveys were over, it was 
discovered that a naval chief petty officer had 
obtained pictures, with his Graflex, almost as 
good as those made with the official cameras. 
Such work requires a nicety of perception truly 
remarkable, and not a little luck; but it is signifi- 
cant that the naval men’s amateur camera-work 
ranks among the best being done. And the men 
have become well aware of the value of their 
work. They add constantly to their incomes 
by the sale of their pictures. Many of the 
better civilian shops co-operate closely with 
these men, and furnish special containers for use 
in tropical lands, especially to destroyers which 
do not possess their own developing-and-printing 
facilities, and are, therefore, an attractive 
market for the civilian shops. In at least one 
large coastal city, the naval business of the 
leading exclusive photographic shop is the greatest 
percentage of the total business done. 
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This business may be had to some extent by 
any shop with the energy to go after it and 
render continuously good service, even better 
service than that rendered civilians; for the 
naval men are far more knowing and critical 
of what is done for them than the average 
civilian. They not only want album-prints, 
but salable prints. They are distinctly in the 
market, though fer reasonable rates one may 
procure from many of them pictures which can 
be resold for higher prices. If distribution is 


now before Congress, should be an especially 
favorable one in which to dabble in naval busi- 
ness. The public demands pictures, and the 
press is never satisfied with the numbers of 
good naval subjects it can obtain for the news 
and rotogravure pages. 

With this article there are several excellent 
examples of the photographic art as practiced 
by naval men. Each of the illustrations was made 
by a Navy amateur photographer, except for the 
work of Chief Photographer P. A. MacDonough, 
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given, the naval photographer is generally 
willing to co-operate in the matter of price. 
His overhead is nothing except the cost of photo- 
graphic equipment, and the pictures he has 
bear official censorship releases, or should bear 
them before they are accepted for use. In each 
ship, there are responsible men who can be 
dealt with without fear of unfavorable repercus- 
sion. An inquiry of any officer on that ship 
will establish just whom one should oo in 
contact with in this line. 

This year, in view of the naval nattilite in 
Congress, naval discussion generally over the 
new aircraft carriers, and the huge naval bill 
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of the Battle Fleet, one of the Navy’s greatest. 
Chief Photographer MacDonough is the man 
who handled the photographic division of the 
Alaskan aérial survey, under Lieutenant B. H. 
Wyatt, last year. He also personally did the 
photographic work in the mapping of the Grand 
Cafion of the Colorado, commanded by Lieu- 
tenant Wyatt, and he assisted in the aérial 
mapping of the Caribbean Sea Islands carried on 
jointly by Battle Fleet and Marine Corps 
photographers. 

In the field of — photography, the 
Navy has made remarkable strides. For instance, 
it is now possible to make a picture from an 
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aircraft, develop it on the plane, and send it 
down with a group in a parachute. The con- 
tainer in which the films are dropped is water- 
tight, and it floats until picked up by an observ- 
ing scout cruiser. 

A method is now in process of development 
which will enable a large bomber, or heavy 
observation-plane, to make a picture in the air, 
develop and print it, and then send it by radio to 
the flagship on a special radio wave-length 
reserved for that purpose. With the success 
of such a development, all need for high masts 
or binoculars on ships in battle would be obviated; 
the ships could cover themselves with smoke, 
and the admiral read the pictures of the situation 
as radioed to him by his air forces. 

[We believe that our readers found this article 
interesting and that they may now know a bit 
more about photography in the United States 
Navy than they did before. It is not claimed 
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by the author that he has exhausted his subject. 
He has really no more than hinted at the photo- 
graphic work now being done officially and 
unofficially by the officers and men of our Navy. 
Without a doubt there are thousands of fathers 
and mothers who have a better idea of what the 
Navy does, and where it goes, from the photo- 
graphs sent home by their sons than by all the 
bulletins, press reports, and feature articles that 
are published. 

We should not overlook the extremely impor- 
tant scientific and naval photographic work 
which has been done and is being done by the 
official photographers of the Navy. Our naval 
pilots of the Aircraft Squadrons have repeatedly 
distinguished themselves in all manner of diffi- 
cult anddangerous assignments and missions; and, 
often, with them have gone the naval photo- 
graphers to perpetuate for all time the scien- 
tific or historic value of the mission.—Ep1rTor.] 
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HE article in your November, 1927, 
issue entitled “The Golden Cut”, 
by Robert Lorenzen, was partic- 
A vlarly interesting to me, both for 
its originality and its usefulness. 
I alee = test to a number of prints of known 
composition, and found that the point of greatest 
interest in the picture centered somewhere about 


Supplementing the Golden Cut 


WILLIAM C. MAUL 


close to the length of the shorter side of the 
picture. 

For the several size negatives used by the 
average amateur, the difference between this 
length and the short side will be from about 1/16” 
to about 1/4, sometimes longer or shorter. 
However, for all practicable purposes, it will 
suffice to draw the diagonal and lay off the 
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AT 


FIGURE 1 


the place where the lines giving the ‘golden 
cut”’ cross. 

Rather than rely upon memorising the values 
of x and y in order to work them out for any size 
negative, I set to work to discover some easy 
graphical method of getting the “center of 
composition”. By the nature of the problem 
it is easy to prove that the point always lies 
on the diagonal of the rectangular figure; that 
is, on a line from corner to corner. But the 
question is, Where on this line is the point 
located? By solving the triangle formed by 
z-values for the length and breadth of the 
picture as the sides, and the hypotenuse as the 
distance from the “center” to the lower left 
corner, we can find the actual length of the 
hypotenuse. Strange to say, it will be quite 


D 


WILLIAM C. MAUL 


shorter side from the lower corner as shown in 
the illustration. 

Below is given a table showing the actual 
lengths as figured for this distance, and also the 
variation from the length of the short side. 
I trust that this will be useful to your amateur 


readers. 


Actual Length Variation from 
B 


Size Negative A Length of CD 
.09 less 

28 more 


[This supplementary article to the ‘‘Golden 
Cut” will be of value to all those who found Mr. 
Lorenzen’s suggestions helpful.—Eprror.] 
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EDITORIAL 


Photography, Still and Otherwise 


T might seem that the activities of the average 

snapshooter were about to be brought to 
a close with the advent of the motion-picture 
camera, but he need not be apprehensive, for 
new and interesting subjects loom up _ here, 
there, and everywhere, clamoring to be noticed; 
and, truth to tell, they are noticed by alert 
camerists. It would seem foolish to ignore a 
fresh and interesting subject, simply because a 
snapshooter, ignorant of the rules of pictorial 
composition, may happen along, take a look 
and, presto, make it his own. If it happens to 
be a flower subject, the more lucky he, for cer- 
tain flowers have a tendency to fade rapidly; 
and, when the more capable and experienced 
camerist comes along, he may be too late, and a 
promising pictorial subject has already fallen 
into more fortunate and capable hands. 

The motion-picture has come to stay. It 
fills a place in the home that is beyond the range 
of still photography. The portrait of the child, 
made from time to time, is an excellent means 
by which to trace its mental and physical devel- 
opment. But a motion-picture of our little ones, 
at work or at play, give a record that time can 
never efface. It is obviously without price; and 
in the event of the child’s being taken from us, 
what a source of endless solace to the bereaved 
parents will be these living reels of their loved 
one, actually, one might say, still with them! 


For Intending European Tourists 


HERE is much satisfaction in collecting, on 

the spot, souvenir postcards of places 
individually visited by the tourist. But they are 
printed in unlimited quantities, and have little of 
personal interest. Yet they are collected, and 
fulfil their purpose admirably. They would be an 
unfortunate omission in the traveler’s home; for, 
during his absence, the members of his family 
who had not been so fortunate as to travel 
abroad, could follow the tourist’s journey as the 
cards were received from time to time. But how 


much greater the enjoyment and satisfaction in 
an album filled with prints made from negatives 
exposed on the spot by the tourist himself—with 
his own camera—possessing indisputable proof 
of his personal association with the places them- 


selves! Behold, then, the importance of the 
prints of the traveler’s own making, to be enjoyed 
by his friends—in his own home—who will be 
interested to ask questions regarding the making 
of certain scenes. It would be folly to travel any- 
where, nowadays, without one’s own camera, be 
it even a Brownie. On the traveler’s return home, 
interested camera-friends, while looking over and 
enjoying the prints of foreign interest, will be 
sure to ask questions with regard to light, length 
of exposure, illumination, size of diaphragm used, 
and other interesting details. Should the tourist 
be so unfortunate as to forget to take his vade 
mecum with him, he need not worry, for, on mak- 
ing the required deposit, he may hire a suitable 
outfit at any dealer’s in this country or in 
Europe. The observant, discriminating camer- 
ist—particularly one who is familiar with customs 
and usages in the old countries—will know what 
to avoid, and thus spare himself any possible 
future embarrassment. It might prove to be a 
little awkward if asked to be relieved, on certain 
occasions, of one’s camera; for it is customary, 
in nearly every museum—in this country and 
abroad—for the attendant to take temporary 
charge of canes, umbrellas, and—cameras. In 
spite of all this, the tourist should not fail to 
keep his cherished camera constantly within 
quick reach for a possibly rare opportunity 
worthy to be recorded. All these will add greatly 
to the value and interest of the traveling-camer- 
ist’s wealth of personal experiences. The Editor 
has had the pleasant honor to meet and walk, 
side by side, with prominent people, and would 
now give much for a camera-record of those 
memorable and pleasant episodes. 


It is well to bear in mind, that for portraiture, 
lenses should be chosen that possess true portrait 
qualities. A single combination, although 
desirable for landscape work, or either half of a 
symmetrical type—just because it has twice 
the focal length of the complete lens—is not 
advisable, because of the resultant flatness of 
field and the tendency to distort. An objective 
constructed on the Petzval system or similar to 
the Portrait-Euryscope, to meet the needs of 
artistic portraiture, is preferred by certain 
eminent photographers. 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Advanced Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 


Prizes 
First Prize: Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00. 
Third Prize: Value $3.00. 


Honorable Mention: (a) Those who win an Honorable 
Mention Award and are not regular subscribers will 
receive PuHoto-Era MaaGazine for six months with 
the compliments of the publishers. 

(b) Those who win an Honorable Mention Award 
and are already subscribers, or have been subscribers. will 
receive an Honorable Mention Certificate. Those 
who win ten of these certificates and send them to 
us to be recorded will receive a neat silver cup, suit- 
ably engraved. There is no time-limit. However, ten 
certificates must accompany all requests for the cup. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winners, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoto-EraA MaGa- 
ZINE, or in books. If preferred, the winner of a first 
prize may have a solid silver cup, suitably engraved. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the halftone-plates sold without per- 
mission, in writing, from the maker of the print. 
Proceeds of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the 
maker of the picture. 

All competition-pictures not returned are used to 
make up the Puoro-Era Picture Exuisit which is 
sent to schools, libraries, museums, camera clubs, 
and to responsible organisations for exhibition-pur- 
poses, free of cost. 

Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to photographers 
of ability and in good standing—amateur or professional. 
2. Not more than two subjects may be entered, but 
they must represent, throughout, the personal, unaided 
work of competitors. Subjects which have appeared 
in other publications are not eligible, nor may duplicate 
rints be sold, or entered into competitions elsewhere, 
fore PHoro-Era MaGazineE awards are announced. 
8. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. Prints may be mounted or unmounted. 
4. Each print must bear the maker’s name and 
address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer, and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage. Data-blanks sent at request. 


AWARDS—ADVANCED COMPETITION 
Subject—INDOOR-GENRES 


5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of Paoto-Era MaGazine, unless 
for special reasons. This does not prevent the photo- 
grapher from disposing of other prints from such nega- 
tives after he shall have received official recognition. 


Photo-Era Prize Cup 


6. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces is sent with data. 

7. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right-angles to each other. 

8. Competitors who have won three first prizes 
within a twelvemonth become ineligible to receive prize 
cups in this competition for one year thereafter. 


Closed March 31, 1928 


First Prize . 
Second Prize 


Third Prize 


George W. French 
Clifford Norton 
Jack A. Doyle 


Honorable Mention: Zultan Herczegh; Anne H. Mellin; A. J. Pandian; Harry G. Phister; Chas. T. Ramsden; 


Henry Sill; John Skara; Kenneth D. Smith; Dr. Max Thorek; Horace Tyzack. 
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A SCOUT IS THRIFTY 
GEORGE W. FRENCH 
FIRST PRIZE—INDOOR-GENRES 
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SUBJECT FOR NEXT COMPETITION 
ADVANCED 


WORKERS 


Subjects for Competition—1928 


“My Home.” Closed January 31. 

“Portraits.” Closed February 28. 
“Indoor-Genres.”’ Closed March 31. 
“Table-Top Photography.” Closed April 30. 
“Artificial Light Photographs.”” Closed May 31. 


Pictures of Children 


As a result of the many excellent suggestions which 
have been given to us by our readers, and by those 
who are keenly interested in our competitions, we shall 
make some changes in the list of subjects for future 
competitions. However, we have no intention to 
change the subject, “Pictures of Children”. This is, 
and always has been, one of the most popular subjects. 
It has a universal appeal artistically, technically; 
and it tugs at our heartstrings as few other subjects do, 
or can. 

In making pictures of children, one should remember 


‘Architectural Subjects.” Closes June 30. 
“Pictures of Children.” Closes July 31. 
“Landscapes.” Closes August 31. 
“Outdoor-Genres.”” Closes September 30. 
“Animal Pictures.”” Closes October 31. 
“‘Water-Scenes.”” Closes November 30. 
“Vacation-Pictures.”” Closes December 31. 


that it is very much like photographing the birds and 
our furred friends of the field and forest. There should 
be no attempt made to pose children in the ordinary 
sense of the word. Go where they are playing, sleeping, 
crying, eating, or where they are grouped naturally. 
Catch the happy smile, the childish grief, the romping 
play, and the grouping, as each occurs, if you can; 
but, in any event, avoid the attempt to pose. Some 
children will pose naturally; but more will not. Strive 
for spontaneity, lack of camera-consciousness, and 
appropriate action. In no other way can a really 
successful picture of a child be made. 
A. H. Brarps.ey. 


FRIVOLITY 


J. H. SAUNDERS 


EXAMPLE OF INTERPRETATION 
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BEGINNERS’ 


COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Beginners’ Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value $7.50. 
Second Prize: Value $3.50. 


Honorable Mention: (a) Those who win an Honorable 
Mention Award and are not regular subscribers will 
receive PHoto-Era MaGazinE for six months with the 
compliments of the publishers. 

(b) Those who win an Honorable Mention Award 
and are already subscribers, or have been subscribers, will 
receive an Honorable Mention Certificate. Those 
who win ten of these certificates and send them to us 
to be recorded, will receive a neat silver-cup, suitably 
engraved. There is no time-limit. However, ten 
certificates must accompany all requests for the cup. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photo-materials, sold by any dealer or manufacturer 
who advertises in PHoto-Era Magazine, or in books. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the half-tone plates sold without permis- 
sion, in writing, from the maker of the print. Proceeds 
of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the maker of the 
picture. 

Rules 

1. This competition is open only to beginners of 
limited experience with practical camera-activity, and 
whose work submitted here is without any practical 
help from friend or professional expert. 

2. Workers are eligible so long as they have not won 
a first prize in this competition. Winners of the first 
prize automatically drop out permanently, but may 
enter prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
The American Journal of Photography 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U. S. A. 


THIS is to certify that an Award of 
. és hereby given to the picture entitled 


entered by 


192 


PRIZE-WINNERS’ CERTIFICATE 


8. Prints eligible are contact-prints and enlarge- 
ments up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. Prints representing no more than two different 
subjects, for any one competition, and printed in 
any medium except blue-print, may be entered. Prints 
may be mounted or unmounted, as desired. Subjects 
which have appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, or entered 
in competitions elsewhere, before PHoto-Era Maaa- 
ZINE awards are announced. 

5. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations. 

6. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name 
and address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent 
at request. 

7. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of PHoto-Era MacGazine, un- 
less for special reasons. This does not prevent the 
photographer from disposing of other prints from 
such negatives after he has received official recognition. 

8. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with data. 

9. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right angles to each other. 


of Photography 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U. S. A. 


THIS is to certify that an Award of Honorable Mention 
is hereby given to the picture entitled 


entered by 


HONORABLE MENTION CERTIFICATE 


AWARDS—BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 
Subject—MISCELLANEOUS 
Closed March 31, 1928 


First Prize . 
Second Prize 


Edward Alenius 
I. D. Conklin 


Honorable Mention: M. S. Beros; Ewald Haase; T. H. Hutchinson; J. D. McCauley; Helen E. Miller; Robert 
Smallwood; Paul Wadlington; H. S. Webber; J. A. Weiss. 
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First Prize 


BEGINNERS’ 
CoMPETITION 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BEFORE THE STORM EDWARD ALENIUS 


Second Prize 


BEGINNERS’ 
CoMPETITION 


MISCELLANEOUS 


GALLANT’S REEF I. D. CONKLIN 
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Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Exposure-Makers’ Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value $5.00. 
Second Prize: Value $2.00. 

Honorable Mention (a) Those who win an Honorable 
Mention Award and are not regular subscribers will 
receive PHoto-Era Macazine for six months with the 
compliments of the publishers. 

(b) Those who win an Honorable Mention Award 
and are already subscribers, or have been subscribers, will 
receive an Honorable Mention Certificate. Those 
who win ten of these certificates and send them to us 
to be recorded, will receive a neat silver-cup, suitably 
engraved. There is no time-limit. However, ten 
certificates must accompany all requests for the cup. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photo-materials, sold by any dealer or manufacturer 
who advertises in PHoto-Era MaGazinE, or in books. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the half-tone plates sold without permis- 
sion, in writing, from the maker of the print. Pr. 
of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the maker. 

Entries are not eligible to Trophy Cup Contest. 


Rules 

1. This competition is open only to amateur photo- 
graphers who for lack of time or equipment cannot 
do their own photo-finishing. Each contestant must 
compose his own picture and make the exposure 
without aid from friend or professional. 

2. The name of the photo-finisher must appear on 
each print submitted. It will be printed under each 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
The American Jowrnal of Phowgraphy 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S. A. 


THIS is t0 certify that an Award of 
~-4is hereby given to the picture entitled 


entesed by 


PRIZE-WINNERS’ CERTIFICATE 


prize-winning or Honorable Mention picture published. 


AWARDS—EXPOSURE-MAKERS’ COMPETITION 


8. Prints eligible are contact-prints and enlarge- 
ments up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. Prints representing no more than two different 
subjects, for any one competition, and printed in 
any medium except blue-print, may be entered. Prints 
may be mounted or unmounted, as desired. Subjects 
which have appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, or entered 
in competitions elsewhere, before PHoto-Era Maaa- 
ZINE awards are announced. 

5. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations. 

6. Each print entered must bear the maker’s and 
photo-finisher’s name and address, the title of the 
picture, and the name and month of competition, and 
should be accompanied by a letter, sent separately, 
giving full particulars of date, light, plate or film, 
make, type and focus of lens, stop used, and exposure. 
Enclose return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks 
sent at request. 

7. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of PHoto-Era MaGazine, un- 
less for special reasons. This does not prevent the 
photographer from disposing of other prints from 
such negatives after he has received official recognition. 

8. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with data. 

9. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right angles to each other. 


THIS is to certify that an Award of Honorable Mention 
is hereby given to the picture entitled 


entered by 


HONORABLE MENTION CERTIFICATE 


Subject—MISCELLANEOUS 


First Prize . 
Second Prize 


Closed March 31, 1928 


Honorable Mention: Leland H. Croscup; iain P. Hayes, Jr.; Elizabeth Sherinyan; Bessie Wood. 


James G. Johnson 
Katharine Matthies 
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First Prize 
ExposurRE-MAKERS’ 
CoMPETITION 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Photo-finished by 
H. L. Kinsman 


Williamstown, Mass. 


CARRIAGE HILL JAMES G. JOHNSON 


Second Prize 


ExposurE-MAKERS’ 
CoMPETITION 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Photo-finished by 
Fritz and Hawley, Inc. 


New Haven, Conn. 


AT REST KATHARINE MATTHIES 
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NIGHT-TIME ON THE LEVEE 


PAUL L. MILLER 


THE PICTURE CRITICISED THIS MONTH 


Data: Made from wharf, St. Louis, Mo.; Eads Bridge; June 1925; about 8 p.m.; no moon- 
light; Folding Brownie No. 2-C; 5%-inch Single Achromatic Lens; stop 2; 20 minutes; Eastman 
Roll-Film; pyro; tank developer; enlarged on P. M. C. No. 8; Nepera Solution, 


Whoever sends the best criticism (not over 200 words) 
before the last day of the current month, will receive from 
us a three-month subscription to PHoto-ErA MAGAZINE. 

The winning criticism, in our opinion, is the first one 
printed below. Criticism should be helpful and courteous. 


Seven Criteria for Critics 


(1) Background and Sky. (2) Foreground and Figures. 
(3) Main Interest vs. Distraction. (4) Gradations and 
Tone Values. (5) Lines and Masses. (6) Atmosphere 
and Interpretation, and (7) Photographic Technique. 


In Mr. Miller’s effort, ““Night Time on the Levee” 
isfseen the conception of an idea expressed in terms of 
certainty. It appears that the artist knew what effect 
he wanted and how to obtain it. 

Dominant features in the result are the simplicity and 
arrangement of the subject-matter; the darkened fore- 
ground with its subjugation of undesirable detail; the 
lights on the bridge, which so ably assist the title; the 
fine tonal rendition of the sky, and the sense of quietude 
conveyed. Contributing factors are the bold sweep of 
the arch, with the grain-elevator underneath, at the 
right; the light-reflections which reveal that the surface 
is really water and not—shall we say?—cement; the 
presence of the smaller boat, which masks a possible 
and unsuitable light area at the left border. Simplicity 
of the equipment used and the ample exposure-time 
given are noticeable. 

Interest in the two main objects is not competitive. 
as the dark hue and the lack of detail in the bridge make 


it an excellent foil for the lighter-colored and more 
distinct boat. 

An improved print might be made by work on the 
negative which would serve to lessen the inky blackness 
of the funnels, and slightly tone down the high-lights 
on the boat. The indicated time of making this picture 
makes the title somewhat incongruous, as it is really 
ow with too much detail for a true night- 
effect. 

While the merits of this effort need not be written in 
superlatives, and it may never grace a salon, it is 
recommended as a study for the budding pictorialist. 


J. W. Aparr. 


Consrper this picture, for the moment, independ- 
ently of the means by which it was produced. Tech- 
nically, it appears to be excellent and above reproach. 
Personally, the writer would prefer either all bridge 
or all boat, or two pictures, one of each. 

Even if not of outstanding merit, per se, it is never- 
theless a pleasing record of a scene holding great inter- 
est. The huge bridge was the seventh wonder of the 
world and an engineering triumph of its day. The 
“stern-wheeler” is now a scarce survivor of the time 
when they, by hundreds upon hundreds, carried much 
commerce on the broad bosom of the mighty Missis- 
sippi. As we look we are carried back to that period in 
our history when St. Louis, present-day metropolis, 
was but a far-flung fur-post in the wilderness. All of 
which is relatively unimportant compared to the 
main interest which this picture holds for pictorial 
photographers. 
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“WELCOME ARMS’, BERMUDA 


ALLEN FRASER 


YOUR CRITICISM IS INVITED 


Data: 


Hamilton, Bermuda; January, 1927; sunlight through trees, 


10.30 a.m.; 5x7 Graflex; Bausch & Lomb Tessar lens; 1/25 seconds; 
Agfa Film-Pack; enlarged on Gevaert Novabrom; film tank developed. 


High-speed, flat-field anastigmats and apochromats, 
costly reflex cameras and the like, desired and coveted 
as they are by most of us, may be necessary for success 
in scientific and specialized work. But this picture and 
its data together offer nearly conclusive evidence that 
the essentials of pictorial photography are nearly all of 
the maker and very few of the apparatus. On previous 
occasions, when Mr. Miller’s picture has been repro- 
duced and published, as well as now, this one point, to 
the writer at least, has been the most important. 

This conclusion leads unerringly to a very pleasing 
corollary: The lack of expensive equipment need 
deter none of us from following the pleasant avocation 
of pictorial photography. 

B. H. Jacoss. 


GENERALLY speaking, there are two main branches 
of photographs—the record-picture, and the pictorial 
shot. I should classify Mr. Miller’s print under the 
former heading, and call it a good one. It is a good 
demonstration of the fact that a box-camera will make 
a perfectly timed negative on a dark night. 

Assuming that the print was taken for its pictorial 
possibilities, though, I should say it fallsfar short. In 
the first place there was way too much exposure given 


the original negative, as is evidenced by the clear-cut 
detail of all the objects in the picture. A good night- 
scene should proclaim itself by the lack of detail, by 
the practical obliteration of shadows and the effectual 
softening of highlights, and not by the title. 

It looks to me as though there are extremely good 
possibilities in the graceful arches of the bridge; but for 
heaven’s sake, leave out the river-steamer in the fore- 
ground! I should advise making this picture at sun- 
down, when there are big black clouds in the sky, and 
the sun faintly visible. Here in Portland we light our 
street-lights at this time; so one would be able to get 
the lights on the bridge, too. Make the exposure 
closer to the bridge if possible, and then make the print 
dark. Don’t use P. M. C. No. 8, as a buff tone is not so 
good on a picture of this nature. Use No. 7, or better 
yet, try Portrait Bromide Old Master, white finish. 

Les OrDEMAR. 


Competition may be the life of trade, but it certainly 
is not the life of picture-making. 

In this picture we have a steamboat very distinc- 
tively represented, and a magnificent bridge, both 


(Continued on page 358) 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH, Ph.D. 


Ir is not often that the reviewer of this department 
is fortunate enough, as in the present instance, to be 
an admirer rather than a critic. The current issue 
would seem to call for expressions of admiration rather 
than of criticism. From beginning to end there appears 
to be no opportunity to find serious fault. Mr. Zerbe, 
in fulfilling his duties as press-photographer of a promi- 
nent New York newspaper, has displayed a spirit of 
spontaneity such as is rarely found in the work of a man 
who is suddenly called upon to record an unexpected 
event for his paper. He has responded to the call 
with noble alacrity and an artistic ability that is 
worthy of the highest praise. In his work he exhibits 
a rare knowledge of pictorial composition. The frontis- 
piece of the current issue of PHoto-ErA MAGAZINE 
illustrates this point most emphatically. His paper is 
to be complimented for so quickly appreciating such 
rare and artistic ability as is exemplified in the present 
instance. The apparent spontaneity of the execution 
of ‘The Wrecked Water Tower’, in which he displays 
all the well-known abilities of a true picture-maker, is 
marked; and the discriminating observer will appreciate 
the rare combination of pictorial spontaneity and 
readiness to record an important local event for his 
paper. How happily Mr. Zerbe has chosen his view- 
point; for little choice was left him in the circumstances! 
One cannot fail to note the elements that help make for 
the composition of an admirable and_ successful 
photograph. 

Data: Wrecked Water Tower’; made in New 
York; 4x 5 Graphic camera; Zeiss lens; focal length, 
614 inches; stop 5.6; light, smoky; 1/40-second expo- 
sure; Sensima plate; M. Q. developer; printed on 
Parchment Bromide. 

Although, in certain circumstances, comparisons are 
odious, faithful readers of PHoto-ErA MaGazine will 
recall with delight the admirable pictorial records of 
animal-studies from the resourceful camera of Dr. J. B. 
Pardoe which embellished the pages of this magazine 
several years ago. Nevertheless, generous praise must 
be bestowed upon the nature-studies by Arthur H. 
Farrow, which lend much interest to this issue. Tech- 
nically, they leave nothing to be desired, although it 
is obvious that, with a more favoring light, our con- 
tributor would have been able to do himself greater 
justice as an artistic photographer. Yet, in the por- 
trayal of nature-studies, one cannot always have the 
illumination one would like. There is the motion 
caused by a sudden and disturbing breath of air, for 
which reason the photographer must often work 
quickly. In the case of the nests, the mother bird 
might unexpectedly return and disturb the artist in 
his work. The budding nature-photographer, eager 
to emulate Mr. Farrow’s example, should study Nature’s 
whims and try to be on hand at a propitious moment. 
No data. 

The truthful and realistic portrayal of fog, in artistic 
picture-making, is not so easy as it would seem. The 
photographer realizes the optical shortcomings of 
the average person, and either with or without glasses, 
he is able to notice the prevailing fog. Mr. Wohlrabe 
has presented a most realistic portrayal of well-known 
London scenes; for who is not familiar with “London 


Fog’’, although it may be found not only there, but 
elsewhere, as in the present instance? Not only this, 
but he has successfully exemplified his knowledge of 
pictorial composition. Every discriminating photo- 
grapher cannot but appreciate the admirable pictorial 
selection of familiar scenes. With artistic perception, 
Mr. Wohlrabe has chosen a happy viewpoint for the 
portrayal of his subjects; each picture is well balanced 
and well spaced. There is play also for the imagina- 
tion; for the mind can easily picture the seats filled 
with interested observers of passing incidents. We 
compliment Mr. Wohlrabe for the representation of 
scenes likely to take place at any moment in the lively 
city of Chicago. No data. 

There is an obvious interest in the child-pictures of 
Mr. Linkletter, pages 322 and 323. Naturally, had 
the photographer been so disposed, he would have tried 
to utilise his child-subjects to more artistic advantage: 
but, in the circumstances, his thoughts were doubtless 
otherwise engaged. As a portrayal of volcanic con- 
ditions, the other pictures fulfil their mission most 
admirably. 

Data: Figure 1—Looking across crater of extinct 
voleano called “Pumice Island’, in Imperial Valley, 
(southeastern) California (the girl is sitting on the 
south rim, and the hill in the center is part of the north 
rim of the crater of this island); made in June, 11 A.M.; 
1/50 second; stop 2. Figure 2—Weird-shaped rocks 
located on the edge of an extinct volcano, “Pumice 
Island”, Imperial Valley; an obsidian butte; June, 
11 a.m.; stop 2; 100-foot focus. Figure 3—Obsidian or 
volcanic glass, found in large quantities in extinct 
voleanoes in Imperial Valley on obsidian buttes; 
June, 11 a.m.; 1/50 second; stop 1; distance, 6 feet. 
Figure 4—Black Butte, scenic dormant volcano, one 
of the chain of obsidian buttes, Imperial Valley; 
fourteen-year-old girl standing on top; June, 12 M.; 
1/50 second; stop 2; 100-feet focus. Figure 5—Small 
crater on summit of Black Butte, from which steam 
and gas escape (steam can be seen only in cool weather) ; 
June, 12.45 p.m.; 1/50 second; stop 1; distance, 6 feet. 
Figure 6—Laminated schist. rocks showing layer upon 
layer of various flows of molten volcanic mixtures 
(schist is the major formation of the obsidian buttes) ; 
made side of Black Butte; June, 12 m.; 1/50 second; 
stop 1; distance, 8 feet. Figure 7—Mud volcano and 
spring of water which is highly impregnated with salt 
(the sides of the spring are incrusted with several 
inches of pure salt); 1/50 second; stop 1; 11 a.m. 
Figure 8—Mud volcano of Imperial Valley; 1/50 
second; stop 1; 3 p.m., June; distance, 8 feet. Figure 9— 
Mud volcano, Imperial Valley; 1/50 second; stop 2; 
June, 2 p.m.; distance, 25 feet. Figure 10—Boiling 
spring of hot water near center of mud volcano field in 
Imperial Valley (two gas-bubbles were caught in the 
picture); 1/50 second; stop 1; June, 11.30 a.m.; dis- 
tance, 6 feet. Figure 11—Paint Springs Island and 
large yellow paint spring in the foreground (this island 
is surrounded by hundreds of various-colored springs 
which emit water and pigments of various shades of 
yellow, green, brown, red, and so on); 1/50 second; 
stop 1; June, 12.15 p.m.; distance, 8 feet. Figure 12 


Paint springs of various colors lie in close proximity to 
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each other in Imperial Valley (these are emitting red 
pigment); 1/50 second; stop 1; June, 12.15 P.M.; 
distance, 6 feet. 

No public man, at the present time, is attracting 
more general attention than Vice-President Dawes, 
of whom Mr. Chapman presents what doubtless must 
be characterised as a faithful likeness. The pose seems 


to be almost entirely spontaneous. With apparent 
good nature, the eminent gentleman submits to an 
intimate portrayal of himself, such as is welcome at 
the present time. Here is an opportunity to study, at 
close range, the strong features of a man who stands 
high in public esteem and attracts more than ordinary 
attention. Being an outdoor portrait, Mr. Chapman’s 
effort merits the highest praise. The lighting is such, 
thanks to the hat worn by the “sitter”, that the eyes 
are protected, and may be studied to advantage. All 
in all, it is one of the most successful out-of-door por- 
traits that has appeared in these pages; and much of 
the success is due to the steadily-growing and popu- 
lar movie-film camera. Painstaking and experienced 
picture-makers may claim that there is no merit in 
photography of this sort; but in this they are doubtless 
mistaken, for not only other activities, but photography 
is steadily advancing. Proof of this contention is not 
necessary. Nevertheless, Mr. Chapman has used his 
movie-film camera with evident success, putting 
into practice knowledge of the principles of pictorial 
composition; and to do this he appears to have been 
obliged to act with great rapidity. Each picture 
deserves critical analysis. In the upper left corner is 
a doorway surmounted by -the carved figure of a 
badger, from which Wisconsin derives its nick-name, 
“Badger State”. The lighting is such that it throws 
this particular element into strong relief. The plane 
is less happily placed; for in picturing objects moving 
from left to right, for instance, the artistic picture- 
maker usually follows the well-known rule of leaving 
considerable space in the section or direction toward 
which the object is moving. Why the omission in this 
instance is not clear. The bird’s-eye view, with the 
tall building apparently in the process of demolition, 
shows that the photographer chose his viewpoint with 
admirable discretion; he was flying, doubtless, when 
making the exposure. The indoor-scene appears to 
portray an outdoor game. Whether intentionally or 
otherwise, the arrangement is worthy of high praise— 
the large group of onlookers, which extends from the 
foreground to the rear, is admirably balanced by the 
figure of a player placed at the extreme right. Pro- 
- vided with a lens of necessarily limited focal length, the 
camerist produced a portrait that might be considered 
actually above criticism in lighting and pose. In the 
balloon ascension, the portrayal of perspective is 
admirable. The stage-scene, photographed from the 
front balcony in the theater during the progress of the 
play, is excellent. The interior of a home is an ordinary, 
everyday, still-life picture and requires no special 
praise except that an attempt appears to have been 
made to render it artistically interesting; for the high- 
backed chair has been discreetly separated and given 
judicious prominence. Data will be found in the 
article. 

In commenting upon the evidently ambitious efforts 
of Arthur H. Marble—honestly so acknowledged by 
Mr. Marble himself—one cannot be too enthusiastic. 
In engaging in this line of work, the photographer is 
naturally supposed to be familiar with historical events. 
Mr. Marble is obviously well prepared in these respects, 
and he quietly suggests how similar scenes may be 
portrayed. This is no trifling matter; for the camerist 
must be historically so well informed, as shown by 
Mr. Marble, personally, as not to be caught napping. 


This would seem to open up a new field for the enter- 
prising photographer interested in historical illustra- 
tions. Those who are interested in this line of photo- 
graphy might be tempted to find a willing model who 
possesses a close similarity to President Coolidge and 
portray him in the act of signing the bill of universal 
peace, so dear to his heart, and fervently wished by the 
entire world. No data. 

Mr. Spencer’s illustrations do not pretend to possess 
artistic merit, but are merely used to show the popu- 
larity of photography in the United States Navy. 
No data. 

“Portrait”, by Clifford Norton, page 344, is a portrait 
pure and simple. The lighting and pose are all that 
could be desired, and the placement of the figure could 
not be improved upon, and there appears to have been 
ample space—in this illustration, for instance—at the 
right of the little model. 

Data: “Portrait”; made in Cleveland, Ohio; studio 
camera, 5 x 7 back; Cook lens; focal length, 12 inches; 
stop F/5.6; arc-light, 44-second exposure; Eastman 
Portrait Speed; pyro metol developer; printed on 
Ansco Enlarging Bromide. 


Advanced Competition 


“A Scout Is Turirty’, page 347, wins first prize in 
the indoor-genres competition, and justly so. The young 
man is busily employed in his attic workshop, appar- 
ently repairing a baseball-bat. The chief merit of the 
picture lies in the choice and arrangement of the com- 
position. With quiet, unostentatious effort the boy 
occupies the left portion of the picture, leaving ample 
room for the beholder to notice the remaining space of 
the workshop. The choice, arrangement, composition— 
all are as they should be. There seems to be no room 
for improvement in these respects, and we commend 
the high artistic skill of the artist—George W. French. 

Data: “A Scout Is Thrifty”; made in New Jersey in 
June; dull light; Eastman Panchromatic film; Eastman 
View-Camera; Sylvar lens of 9-inch focal length; 
F/6.3; stop used 28; 3 seconds’ exposure; pyro metol 
developer; positive made and stamped, then enlarged 
negative made on Panchromatic film and printed on 
Azo H carbon. 

The second prize was awarded to “Tea Time”, by 
Clifford Norton. The young model is about to drink 
a glass of milk, but hesitates, probably at the suggestion 
of the camerist, who wishes to get the propitious 
moment to make the exposure. Unfortunately, the 
little model is evidently too young to sympathize with 
the artistic intent of the photographer, Mr. Norton. 
She gazes absent-mindedly at the glass of milk before 
her, undecided what to do. If this be so, there are 
doubtless reasons for her hesitation, and the beholder 
may give free rein to his imagination. The placement 
of the figure is all that could be desired; and the lighting 
being that which may be found in any home in the day- 
time—although in the present instance electric light 
was used to make the exposure—no criticism may 
reasonably be applied. 

Data: “Tea Time”; made in Cleveland, Ohio; 
5x7 view camera; Cook lens; focal length, 12 inches; 
stop F/5.6; made in May at 3 p.M.; arc light; 44-second 
exposure; Eastman portrait; pyro metol hydro devel- 
oper; printed on Royal Bromide. 

In composing his “Cobbler”, Jack A. Doyle could 
not well have selected a more difficult pictorial under- 
taking. The anatomical shortcomings are quite obvious, 
and could easily have been overcome with a little more 
thought on the part of Mr. Doyle. For one thing, the 
face is turned down too low, thus spoiling the fore- 
shortening of the features and bringing the left hand of 
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the cobbler too near the camera. In every other respect 
the picture impresses us as beyond criticism, although 
the three-second exposure is all that reasonably may 
be expected for so necessarily brief an exposure. 

Data: “The Cobbler”; made at noon on a bright 
day in February; Eastman 5x7 super-speed film; 
12-inch Wollensak Velostigmat, Series II, at F/16; 
8 seconds’ exposure, with small flash on shadow side; 
developed with pyro; printed on Old Master Buff with 
M. Q. developer. 


Beginners’ Competition 


Unusvat as is the case in this, the Beginners’ Com- 
petition, two masterpieces make their appearance on 
page 351 and gladden the eye by reason of a delightful 
knowledge of pictorial composition on the part of their 
authors. One of the artists, Mr. Conklin, acknowl- 
edges the help he has received from the critical remarks 
of the editors and also from the illuminating instruction 
received through Mr. Arthur L. Marble’s articles in 
Puoto-Era Macazine. It is with pleasure that we 
acknowledge the praise bestowed upon one of our 
“contributing editors’. “Before the Storm”, by 
Edward Alenius, winner of the first prize, merits 
special praise on account of the admirable spacing of 
the different elements that compose this delightful 
winter landscape, somewhere in Finland. 

Data: “Before the Storm”; made in Finland; 1-A 
Kodak, size 2144 x 414; Kodak anastigmat lens; focal 
length, 5 inches; stop F/11; no sky-filter; made in 
January at 2 p.m.; bright light; 1/25-second exposure; 
film; M. Q. developer; printed on Wellington bromoil. 

“Gallant’s Reef”, by J. D. Conklin, captures second 
prize in the Beginners’ Competition. Here the judges 
made no mistake. The rolling surf would be looked 
upon with genuine envy by almost any marine painter, 
who could not hope to equal it except with the aid of a 
camera. The dark mass at the extreme right happily 
appeared at the right moment; it balances the picture 
as could have have been done in no other way. 

Data: “‘Gallant’s Reef”; made in December at about 
one o'clock; cloudy-bright day; Eastman film-pack; 
Kodak 6 3/8 anastigmat; 314 x 414 Graflex camera at 
F/8; 1/135-second exposure; tank development with 
pyro soda; enlarged on P. M. C. Bromide; Elon-Hydro. 


Exposure-Makers’ Competition 


In this department the author of the picture is not 
supposed to be familiar with the rules of pictorial com- 
position. If he happens to be fortunate in this respect. 
he deserves no special credit, according to the rules of 
this department. Had he been so fortunate as to be 
accompanied by a camerist of artistic knowledge, he 
doubtless would have waited until the vehicle had come 
to a point at the extreme right. It is easy to see how 
happy would have been the result. 

Data: “Carriage Hill”; made on a hazy day in 
March, at 4.30 p.m.; Reflex-Ica camera; Car! Zeiss lens, 
F/4.5; 1/5-second exposure; stop F/6.3; Agfa film- 
pack; 10-times filter; photo-finished by H. L. Kinsman, 
Williamstown, Mass. 

In “At Rest”, Katharine Matthies also evinces a 
lack of pictorial understanding. At present, the picture 
lacks nothing but ample space at the left. The water- 
line happens not to be level—a circumstance easy of 
correction by intelligent trimming. The lighting is 
excellent, and in this respect no fault may be found. 

Data: “At Rest”; made in Digby, Nova Scotia; 
Kodak 1-A special; anastigmat lens; focal length, 
100 feet; stop F/22; made in July in the forenoon; 


bright light; 1/50-second exposure; Kodak film No. 116; 
very bright light, with no clouds. Photo-finished by 
Fritz and Hawley, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 


Example of Interpretation 


Bupprnc pictorial critics will welcome the oppor- 
tunity to exercise their familiarity with what consti- 
tutes a well-balanced and harmoniously arranged 
picture. Naturally, we shall offer no suggestions as to 
the shortcomings of Mr. Fraser’s interesting picture 
of a home in Bermuda. 


Our Contributing Critics 
(Continued from page 355) 


clamoring for attention. What thought, mood, emo- 
tion, or story is the photographer trying to convey to 
us? Those evoked by the bridge or those evoked by 
the steamboat? Of the two, the bridge is the more 
impressive. 

The title is misleading: “Night-time on the Levee’. 
But where is the levee? In the dark and insignificant 
foreground! 

Now, if Mr. Miller had wanted to represent a steam- 
boat, he should have had a background that was un- 
obtrusive and not at all attractive. The contrary is 
the case here. If he wanted to show a bridge, he should 
have had an unobtrusive accent in the foreground that 
would not distract attention from the main interest. 
The contrary is the case here. 

The picture of the bridge in twilight might have been 
made very fetching—I will say even poetic—if there 
had been a small, inconspicuous scow or small steamer— 
with highlights carefully toned down—in the fore- 
ground. Or the steamer might have been given justice 
by more foreground, with significant and appropriate 
bales, boxes, etc., as accessories, and with a non- 
competing background. 

Even as it stands, take a lead-pencil and dull over 
the highlights in the lower left-hand corner, and see 
how the picture pulls itself together. Do the same with 
those flaring lights on the bridge, and note the increased 
simplicity and effectiveness. The picture reminds one 
of the old couplet: 


“How happy could I be with either, 
Were t’other dear charmer away!” 
(But not with both at the same time.) 


E. L. C. Morse. 


Why the Alterations? 


Tue little daughter of a clergyman pranced into her 
father’s study one evening while the reverend gentleman 
was preparing a lengthy sermon for the following 
Sunday. 

She looked curiously at the manuscript for a moment, 
and then turned to her father. 

“Papa,” she began seriously, “does God tell you 
what to write?” 

“Certainly, dear,” replied the clergyman. 

“Then why do you scratch so much of it out?” 
asked the little darling. 

Contact. 


Dear Editor: When is the best time to use a camera? 
Answer: Cameras can only be used on two occasions— 
when it rains and when it doesn’t. 
Thru The Darkroom Door. 
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ON THE GROUNDGLASS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH, Ph.D. 


Indiscriminate Snapshooting 


Tue snapshooting of the Smith College girl, at 
Northampton, Mass., not long ago, has brought to 
mind the interesting question as to whom to snapshoot 
and whom to ignore. Not only this, but whether it is 
wise to risk one’s personal safety. There seems to be 
no limit to the daring and responsibilities of the press- 
photographer. A long and interesting story with 
ample revelations cculd be written on this subject. 
In the case of the Northampton student, the photo- 
grapher literally took his life in his hands. He not 
only risked his precious person, but his camera as well. 
According to press-despatches, the first snapshooter 
not only lost his camera, due to the excessive’ pre- 
caution of the irate father, but was lucky to escape 
with his whole skin. The loss of the camera did not 
matter. It is to be hoped that the lesson taught by 
this incident was salutary and will not be lost on 
certain readers of this publication who, we fervently 
believe, do not include snapshooters among their 
number. 


A Real Punishment 


AN ardent amateur photographer, met at the pearly 
gates by St. Peter, glanced admiringly at the streets 
and roadways of heaven. 

“Fine,” he cried. ‘‘What wonderful scenery! Where 
can I buy a camera?” 

“There ain’t any,” replied the gatekeeper. “You'll 
find those all below in charge of the camera club 
widows.” 

“Then I'll go there,” pouted the A. P. Soon he 
faced Satan, and was delighted at the sight of the many 
beautiful models of cameras and Kodaks he saw 
everywhere. 

He entered eagerly. 

“Which camera may I have?” he asked. 

Told to take his pick, he hurriedly selected the best 
of the lot. 

“Great,” he exclaimed. ‘Now, which path do I 
take to find some beautiful scenery?” 

“There isn’t any,” said Satan. “That’s the h—l 
of it.” 

Thru the Darkroom Door. 


Deep, Indeed 
First Girw: ‘‘And he said my face was a perfect 
m.”’ 
Second Girl: “So it is, dear—it’s like one of 
Browning’s”’. 


First Girl: “Browning! Why Browning?” 
Second Girl: “Because some of the lines are so 


deep.” 
Looker-On. 


A cuorvs girl, deliciously pretty but decidedly low- 
brow, somehow found herself at a very select party 
given by a famous society woman. 


The girl, lonely and uncomfortable as a fish out of 
water, was leaning against the wall, framed against 
the dark oak, when the hostess took pity on her. 

““My dear,” she said, kindly, “you look just like an 
old Rembrandt.” 

“Well,” retorted the damsel, sharply, “you don’t 
look too snappy yourself.” 

Current Affairs. 


Why He Couldn’t 


HE was a young lawyer who had just started practic- 
ing in the new year, and had hung his sign outside his 
office door. It read: “*A. Swindler.” 

A stranger who called to consult him saw the sign, 
and said: ““My goodness, man, look at that sign! 
Don’t you see how it reads? Put in your first name— 
Alexander, or Albert, or whatever it is.” 

“Oh, yes, I know,” said the lawyer resignedly; “but 
I don’t exactly like to do it.” 

“Why not?’ asked the client. “It looks mighty 
bad as it is. What is your first name?” 

“Adam.” 

Contact. 


Inference 


“Wuat's wrong with Brown?” 
“Nervous breakdown, I guess.” 
“What! 


Has he taken his vacation so early?” 


Exchange. 


Epitaph 


Bru thought his gas was getting low; 
He struck a match; the tank let go— 
Bill sailed three miles right in the air, 
Three miles on a pint is pretty fair. 
The Automobilist. 


A PEDESTRIAN, bumped by a taxi, found himself lying 
in the street directly in the path of a steam roller. 

“That reminds me,” he cried, “I was to bring home 
some pancake flour!’—The Open Road. 


How It Started 


**REMEMBER when we first met in the revolving door 
at the post-office?” 
“But that wasn’t the first time we met.” 


A Frail Luncheon 


OverHEARD in a Boston camera-shop—‘‘I'm going to 
lunch, Mame. Want to come along?” 

“Sorry, Lizz. I’ve just licked three hundred postage- 
stamps, and I’m not a bit hungry.” 


Customer: “I look too stout in this photograph.” 
Photographer: “I guess I left that one in the devel- 
oper too long.” 
Thru The Darkroom Door. 
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THE MONTH IN APPLIED PHOTOGRAPHY 


B. NEBLETTE, A.R.P.S. 
Division of Photography, A.M., College of Texas 


High Frequency Photography for the 
Analysis of Motion 


THE analysis of movement, by the use of photo- 
graphs made at rates varying from one hundred to one 
thousand a second, of subjects such as fast-moving 
machinery and other motion too rapid to be observed 
in detail by the eye, is rapidly becoming an important 
branch of technical photography. It is not exactly a 
new field; for ever since the processes of photography 
were sufficiently sensitive to render its use at all 
practical in this field, such work has been attempted, 
and has, in some cases, met with considerable success, 
considering the apparatus and materials with which the 
earlier workers had to deal. The daguerreotype 
process, paper, and wet collodion were, on the whole, too 


FIGURE 1 PHOTOGRAPH OF 


insensitive for much to be accomplished, but with the 
advent of the dry plate a number of workers appear in 
several countries. Among them were Muybridge of 
San Francisco, whose photographs of racing horses 
were used for the analysis of the motion of race-horses; 
Janssen, the French astronomer, who with a repeating 
camera of his own design obtained a series of photo- 
graphs in quick succession recording the transit of 
Venus across the disk of the sun in 1882; and Marey 
and Mach, who studied respectively the various 
phases of animal motion and plant growth. A long 
series of investigations on the movements of insects and 
birds was made by Marey with a camera of his own 
design permitting from forty to fifty exposures per 
second. Figure 1 shows an example of his work from 
his booklet, “Le Mouvement.” The reproduction is a 
woodcut, hence we are unable to judge accurately of 
the photographic quality of the original; but it will be 
seen that he has su in securing a record of a 
number of phases in the flight of the heron. 


Mach appears to have been the first to make what 
are now generally termed “time lapse’’ pictures; 7.e., 
pictures made at definite and comparatively long 
intervals, and projected at a much higher rate for the 
purpose of studying progress which in the original is 
too slow to be clearly observed. This method is now 
employed quite extensively, as, for instance, by the 
United States Department of Agriculture, who have 
designed and constructed an electrically controlled 
time-lapse camera which is being used in the study of 
plant-growth under various conditions. 

The first high-speed motion-picture camera seems to 
be that of O. Messter, who, with a camera designed and 
constructed by himself, making one hundred exposures 
per second, made a number of high-speed studies, one 
of which, showing the fall of a cat released with the feet 


HERON IN FLIGHT ; E. MAREY 


upwards, was reproduced in Kinotechnik, 1927, 9, 
pages 588-95. 

Slow-motion pictures of horse-races, golf, tennis, and 
other sporting events are familiar to practically every- 
one, as they are seen every now and then in the news- 
reels and in technical motion-pictures, where they are 
used to bring out more clearly the operation of some 
piece of apparatus working at high speed. For such 
work, cameras are used which make from two to ten 
times the number of exposures per second made by the 
usual type of camera. Then, when the film is projected 
in the theater at the usual speed, the motion is slowed 
down to a corresponding degree. For most purposes, 
such cameras are sufficient; but for scientific purposes, 
even greater “slowing-down” is often required. The 
ordinary slow-motion picture, as seen in the theater, 
for instance, would hardly slow down a rifle-bullet to 
the point where its action could be clearly observed, 
nor an airplane propeller, motor-car valve action, 
brake-shoe and draft gear application, and the like. 
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For all such work, even higher rates of exposure are 
required. 

Marey’s pioneer work in this direction in France 
toward the close of the last century was followed by 
another worker, who, although British by birth, has 
been identified with the Institut Marey for many 
years, Monsieur Lucien Bull. For the continuation of 
Marey’s work on the flight of insects, M. Bull designed 
an electrically operated high-speed camera with which 
he succeeded in making up to 2,500 exposures per 
second. Realising the impossibility of employing the 
intermittent movement of film, as in the ordinary 
camera, for such high-speed work, he did away with the 
shutter, and employed as the source of illumination an 
electric spark between magnesium electrodes. In this 
way he secured a highly intense light for only a few 
millionths of a second and at any rate per second 
desired. The camera itself consisted of nothing more 
than a large drum revolved by an electric motor, the 
drum to which the film was secured being enclosed 
within a light-tight case to which was fitted the lens 
with which the pictures were made. The movement of 
the film was thus continuous, but so short is the illu- 
mination from the electric spark that no sensible move- 
ment occurred in the image. An electrically controlled 
shutter uncovered the lens for a time equal to one 
revolution of the drum, thereby preventing double 
exposure of the film. With this instrument M. Bull 
made a large number of studies of the flight of insects, 
and during the war he used it in the study of the flight 
of bullets. 

Cranz, at the Berlin Military Academy, using a 
similar apparatus and electric-spark illumination, made 
a study of the flight of the projectiles of German 
infantry weapons. 

Apparatus of the above type, however, is of limited 
application, owing to the nature of the illumination, 
and many attempts have been made to design a true 
high-speed motion-picture camera which may be used 
under ordinary conditions. At last a certain measure 
of success has been reached. We have in the Heape 
and Grylls camera, and in the Jenkins Chronoteine 


FIGURE 2 HEAPE & GRYLLS CAMERA 


camera, means for reaching 5,000 exposures per second, 
and such cameras are now in use and are rendering 
efficient service in several fields of research. 

Quite the most elaborate of the high-speed cameras 
is the Heape and Grylls machine designed by Mr. 
Walter Heape, F.R.S., and H. B. Grylls for the British 
Government, and used by the navy for the investiga- 
tion of various problems in connection with military 
ordnance. 

The film is attached to a circular steel drum five 
feet and eight inches in diameter, which is driven by an 
electric motor at accurately controlled speeds ranging 
from 100 to 1,000 revolutions per minute. At the 
latter rate its peripheral velocity is 18,000 feet per 
minute. The drum is fully enclosed, so as to exclude all 
light except that used in making the exposure. It is 
a multi-lens camera, the twenty lenses being mounted 


g} in. vacuum giobe fractured by hammer. 2500 pictures per second 


FIGURE 3 


PHOTOGRAPH MADE WITH HEAPE & GRYLLS CAMERA 
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FIGURE 4 


on a revolving disk attached by gears to the axis of 


the drum carrying the film, so that as the latter revolves 


the lens-disk will revolve at the same rate. Thus, 
while both the lenses and the film are in continuous 
motion, there is no relative displacement of the image. 
The lenses are accurately matched anastigmats with 
an aperture of F/4. An electrically operated shutter 
prevents double exposure by opening and closing in a 
period equal to the time required for one revolution of 
the drum. 

The entire camera is electrically controlled, and is 
enclosed in a double-wall armor-plate light-tight house. 
Exclusive of the latter, its weight is slightly over four 
tons, so that it is quitea camera. Its maximum capacity 
is 5,000 exposures per second. 

C. Francis Jenkins of Washington, one of the inven- 
tors of the kinematograph, after more than thirty 
years of research has at last developed a thoroughly 
practical, portable high-speed camera with a taking 
speed of 3,200 exposures per second, which rate is more 
than twenty times that of the slow-motion pictures 
commonly seen in the motion-picture theater, and two 
hundred times that of the ordinary film. 

Like the Heape and Grylls camera, the Jenkins 
Chronoteine camera uses a multi-lens disk, which in 
this case carries forty-eight matched lenses revolving 
in front of the film. Unlike the Heape and Grylls 
camera, the film is not wrapped around a large revolving 
drum, but is wound up in a magazine, as in the ordinary 
motion-picture camera. The lens-disk (Fig. 4) is 
mounted on one end of a steel-shaft, upon the other end 
of which, outside of the box, is mounted an electric 
motor to rotate it. A series of gears operated by this 
main shaft carries the film past the exposure-gate at 
the same speed that the lens-disk revolves, so that 
although the film is in continuous motion there is no 
unsteadiness in the picture. 


JENKINS CHRONOTEINE CAMERA 


No special illumination is required, good sunshine 
alone being all that is necessary. Albeit this seems 
impossible with ordinary film, it must be remembered 
that with the ordinary form of camera and intermittent 
motion with a shutter, not more than five per cent. 
effective exposure is secured; while the rotary lenses and 
constantly moving film we work constantly at full 
aperture and secure fully twenty times as much light. 

As a matter of passing interest, and as evidences of 
the speed of the camera, the two hundred feet of film 
can be shot into the air, and the last end will be in the 
air before the leading end touches the ground. 

This camera is being used in the investigation of 
motor-valve action, gun recoil, shell trajectories, plate 
impacts, airplane-propellers, bursting of balloons, air- 
hose, pneumatic tire action, crankshaft-whip, bobbin- 
action, and flame-propagation, and its use will grow 
as it becomes better known. Such practical applica- 
tions of photography to industrial problems must not 
be overlooked by over-enthusiastic pictorialists. 


Photomicrography of Metallic Coatings 


INTEREST seems to be awakening in the immense loss 
from the corrosion of metals. A considerable amount 
of research has been done on the subject in the past few 
years, and a number of reports, papers, and books have 
been published dealing with more resistant alloys or 
with various protective coatings to prevent corrosion. 
One of the late books on the subject, “Protective 
Metallic Coatings’, by Henry S. Lawdon of the Bureau 
of Standards, contains a study of the microstructure 
of a number of iron-zine alloys, and is illustrated by 
numerous photomicrographs of cross-sections of 
surfaces and coatings. Some similar studies are also 
included of coatings of copper, nickel, chromium, lead 
cadmium, and aluminum. 
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A COLLECTION of photographic panoramas of the 
Ypres front, during the Great War, has been presented 
by Major Gudtschmidt, of the Imperial German Army, 
to the Imperial War Museum, where it has been 
lately on view. These views are of particular interest 
to English people, as they show the front where most of 
the great battles of the British Army were fought, 
from the point of view of the German lines. 

Apart from its interest and instructiveness from the 
military standpoint, the collection provides some 
excellent examples of the photographer's art. Produced 
on the battlefield at the greatest possible speed (for 
any delay would probably have meant that the pano- 
rama would be obsolete before it could be used), 
the pictures are wonderfully well finished, and the 
definition all over the field of view is absolutely sharp. 
The collection shows in a marked degree the charac- 
teristic thoroughness of German methods of organisa- 
tion. The possible targets are exhaustively marked 
and are obviously chosen with great care and efficient 
discrimination. 

But the greatest interest of these prints, to our idea, 
lies in the fact that we have traveled so far along the 
road to peace that an officer of the German Army can 
present them to the one-time “enemy” for exhibition, 
and Britons and Germans can together dispassionately 
examine ‘them as records of bad and bygone times. 

X-ray photography is usually connected in our 
minds with medical work, and it is interesting to hear 
that it has lately been used to discover genuine pictures 
by old masters that have at some time or other been 
painted over. 

At the Experimental Technical X-Rays Institute 
at Vienna, Dr. Eduard Petertil, together with Julius 
Fargel, a painter and expert in restoring pictures, 
tested a number of works by means of X-rays, and 
found that nearly eighty per cent. of the pictures 
examined showed other works of the 15th to 18th 
centuries under their visible surfaces. Details of 
hidden pictures were shown so clearly that even art- 
. experts, who had no experience in “reading” such 
photographs, could at once tell the period, author, 
and value of the underlying picture; and we are told 
that in most cases their opinions were confirmed when 
the surface pictures had been removed. 

A lady’s portrait of the Rococo period—a work of no 
value—hid the picture of a beautiful woman in the 
style of Titian, and the authorship of Titian was 
confirmed by Professor Gronau, the art-historian. 
In the same way, a “genre” painting, by a Munich 
artist, on being removed, revealed a fine Madonna 
with Infant from the school of Raphael. 

At this rate we shall soon be running to the X-ray 
studio with our mediocre paintings in the hope that 
they conceal some really fine work, and certainly one 
would at first think that the forger’s business must 
come to an abrupt ending; but it seems that this is not 
the case. The X-rays, on the contrary, will help in the 
rebirth of the forger, who will be an extremely clever 
rogue. Most forgers of pictures, like other criminals, 


make small but fatal mistakes, such as using modern 
materials which the X-ray photograph promptly 
differentiates from the original. But the forger of the 


future will employ methods and materials which will 
react to the X-rays identically as do those of the old 
masters. 

Radiographical evidence with regard to pictures 
is naturally of a very confidential nature. It is of 
unerring exactness, and would be very useful to the 
forger; but it is of great value in these days of a vast 
traffic in pictures, which are often like the curate’s 
egg—good in parts. 

When we first took to a car, our firm resolution 
was never to travel without a camera. Such a simple 
and obvious proceeding! In prospective we enjoyed 
the harvest of fine photographs that would result 
from this practical combination. Instead of just 
admiring the beautiful scenery in passing, we should 
be able to bring home interesting records of our trip. 
We find that this same resolution is made by most 
photographers who take to a car; and yet, how few 
good motoring photographs one sees! Those that get 
into our press are most uninspiring; and advertising 
examples are almost worse, being very wooden and 
unattractive. We hope, however, that our reputation 
in this respect is going to be raised; for we hear of a man 
who has made his name in photography who now 
contemplates specialising in car-photography. Anyway, 
a really successful car-photographer who could combine 
in his pictures telling studies of well-known makes 
of cars with attractive English landscapes would make 
pots of money, since so many papers are avid for this 
particular class of work. 

Since our last letter, “Dawn”, the Nurse Cavell 
film, has seen many vicissitudes. After being banned 
and even private views of it being forbidden, the 
London County Council in a body determined to see it, 
the result being that with judicial cutting it is now on 
show in London. The members of the County Council 
agreed that its propaganda was more against war than 
against the Germans, and so was not as inexpedient 
as was thought. It has certainly had a very fine free 
advertisement, followed by a good press which has 
praised it for telling its story clearly and avoiding 
extravagant sentimental emphasis. Miss Thorndike, 
who takes the part of Edith Cavell, acts with dignity 
and restraint, and, indeed, the management was lucky 
to get this talented actress who has such an uncanny 
knack of living herself into her parts. 

Personally, we have no wish to see “Dawn’’; for the 
subject seems to us too personal and near our own time, 
and is bound to bring back recollections we are trying to 
forget and arouse feelings which are happily dying out. 

The comments in the German papers have been 
entertaining. They agree that the film is fair, and that 
there is no attempt to represent German officers as 
anything but loyal soldiers who are carrying out what 
they considered their duty. What we enjoyed most, 
however, as a delightful comic relief, was the remark 
of the Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung that, from a tech- 
nical point of view, “Dawn” is a shocking advertise- 
ment for the English Film Industry! This certainly 
was not intended for sarcasm, but is plain Teutonic 
statement of fact as seen from the German point of 
view; and alas, as things are at present, we must 
agree with it. 
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HERE, THERE AND EVERYWHERE 


To ensure publication, announcements and reports should be sent in 
not later than the 5th of the preceding month. 


A. C. Wilmerding at New Address 


WE are sure that our readers will be interested to 
learn that the well-known photographic supply dealer, 
A. C. Wilmerding, formerly of 27 Maiden Lane, New 
York City, is now in new quarters at 16 John Street. 
Our older readers will remember Mr. Wilmerding as 
onetime proprietor of the Obrig Camera Company. 
He has been continuously in the photographic business 
since 1886, and today is active in conducting the 
manufacture of McCormick’s Lantern-Side Mats, of 
which he is sole manufacturer, in addition to handling 
a complete line of photographic goods. We have 
known Mr. Wilmerding for many years, and take this 
opportunity to wish him success and prosperity at 
16 John Street. 


A New Drem Bromoil and Accessory Catalog 


Tue increasing number of pictorialists who are using 
the bromoil process made this new reference book and 
catalog a necessity. So many inquiries came in to the 
Drem Products Corporation, 152 West 42d Street, New 
York City, that a complete instruction book was really 
the only satisfactory way to answer the many questions 
asked. Our good friend Mr. Joseph M. Bing is to be 
congratulated for the very helpful and businesslike 
presentation of bromoil work and the assessories which 
are required for this printing-process. Copies of this 
new catalog will be sent promptly to readers who are 
interested. 


The New Series D Revolving Back Graflex 


For a long time there has been an insistent demand 
for a Graflex which would meet the requirements of a 
large number of advanced workers—a model which 
would permit interchangeable lenses and be adapted 
for plates, cut-film, film-pack, or roll-film. The selec- 
tion of lenses includes the Kodak Anastigmat F/4.5, 
Carl Zeiss Tessar F/4.5, Schneider Xenar F/3.5, and 
Schneider Tele-Xenar F/5.5. The fact that Schneider 
lenses have been included indicates how rapidly these 
lenses have won their way into popular favor. Bur- 
leigh Brooks, 136 Liberty Street, New York City, 
the United States Agent for Schneider lenses, has 
labored honestly to convince amateur and professional 
photographers that these lenses were of superior 
quality and workmanship. The use of Schneider 
lenses on the new Graflex would indicate that Mr. 
Brooks has not overvalued these lenses. Incidentally, 
a new attractive folder describing Kawee cameras is 
ready for distribution, and Mr. Brooks will be very 
glad to mail one to anyone who will write for it. 


Dallmeyer Lenses for Amateur Movie Cameras 


Sure y the owner of an amateur movie camera can- 
not complain of any lack of excellent lenses to use, no 
matter what particular branch of amateur kinematog- 
raphy he prefers. Dallmeyer lenses are now made 
especially for the needs of owners of Filmo, Victor, 


DeVry, Ciné-Kodak, Eyemo, and other cameras. We 
have read with pleasure and profit the helpful and 
practical booklet, “Dallmeyer Lenses for Amateur 
Kinematography”, which Herbert & Huesgen Com- 
pany, 18 East 42d Street, New York City, are sending 
to those who write for it. There is much elementary 
optical and technical information in the booklet which 
can be readily understood by the average amateur, and 
which he will find of great value to him in his photo- 
graphic work. The Dallmeyer F/1.5 is a lens which has 
made pictures under conditions which have seemed 
almost impossible. There are twenty-three amateur 
movie lenses of all speeds and focal lengths from which 
to choose. The amateur kinematographer should know 
about them all. 


Pictures for Scientific Section of R. P. S. 


Tue Royal Photographic Society of Great Britain is 
holding its seventy-third annual exhibition in Septem- 
ber and October of this year. It is hoped that the 
American representation in the Scientific Section will 
be such as to demonstrate the place held by this 
country in applied photography. I am collecting and 
forwarding American work for the Scientific Section 
again this year. Exhibits should consist of prints 
showing the use of photography for scientific purposes 
and its application to spectroscopy, astronomy, radio- 
graphy, biology, etc. Photographs should reach me 
not later than June 8, and should be mounted but not 
framed. There are no fees. 

A. J. NEwTon, 
Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester, N.Y. 


Getting the Most Out of Your Camera 


Unpber this general title the Cleveland Photographic 
Society, 2073 East 4th Street, Cleveland, Ohio, gave 
a short session of its School of Photography for three 
evening meetings. The purpose of the session was to 
help those who had cameras and those who were about 
to purchase photographic equipment. The students 
were shown how to manipulate cameras and to do 
photo-finishing. A special feature was that part of the 
course devoted to motion-picture cameras and their 
use. We call particular attention to the fact that no 
charge was made for this course, nor was the student 
placed under any obligation. The purpose was solely 
to advance photography, ‘““The King of All Hobbies’. 
Other camera clubs may well adopt a similar splendid 
educational program. : 


When ‘‘Abe”’ Sells a Camera 


SELLING cameras is very much like selling any other 
product which has machinery connected with it. You 
can accept the customer’s’ money, hand him the 
camera, or get him safely into the driver's seat of the 
new car, and then disappear. You “should worry” 
whether he can use the camera or drive the car— 
you're a salesman, not an instructor. In short, what- 
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ever you sell, get the order and the money by all means; 
but let the customer find out for himself how the thing 
works—it will do him good to find things out as he 
goes along. On the other hand, you may decide that 
even though you are a salesman, you can be an instruc- 
tor, too; and most customers appreciate being shown 
how to get the best results from the product they buy. 
Most important of all, the personal attention of the 
salesman builds good will and gets and holds business 
for years to come. 

Any camera or lens that you buy from “Abe” 
Feigenbaum, 46 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass., is 
sold to you, first, with the idea of serving you to the 
best of his ability; second, with the idea of seeing to it 
that you master every detail of camera-manipulation; 
and, third, with the idea of meriting your good will and 
patronage long after the sale is made. “Abe” does not 
announce his wares or his service from the housetops. 
He does not have to do so. Why? Just drop in to 
see him sometime. The reason “Abe” has so many 
friends and satisfied customers becomes evident within 
a very few moments. 


An Unusual Order for Photographic Books 


Tue largest single order for photographic books 
was recently given by the firm of Herbert & Huesgen 
of New York to the Falk Publishing Company, 10 
West 33d Street, New York City, one of the photo- 
graphic enterprises affiliated with the New York 
Institute of Photography. The order in question 
amounted to more than five thousand dollars. This 
would seem to indicate a growing interest in the 
technica] literature of photography. 

Falk publications are known for their comprehensive 
treatments of the subjects involved without a cor- 
respondingly great number of technical terms. Tech- 
nical photography simply explained is the keynote of 
all of these publications in both still and motion- 
picture fields. This fact, together with the recent 
publication of the revised edition of Carl Louis 
Gregory’s ““Motion-Picture Photography”, Herbert C. 
McKay’s “Handbook of Motion-Picture Photography”, 
and “Amateur Movie-Making”, all published within 
the past six months, led to the large order. 

We take this opportunity to record that Mr. Samuel 
Falk, president of the New York Institute of Photo- 
graphy, now has an important executive associated 
with him in the form of a newly arrived son. To be 
sure, it will take a little time to make him conversant 
with his duties at the Institute; but, as Mr. Falk 
stated, he wiil see that he begins to read PHoto-ERra 
MaGazIne as part of his course of photographic 
instruction. We offer our hearty congratulations. 


The Movie-Film Still Camera Is Popular 


Ir is rather interesting to note the trend of things in 
the past few years with regard to photographic equip- 
ment. We have seen the 8x10 view cameras give 
place to the 4x 5 and 5x7 “hand cameras’, then to 
the “‘pocket”’ and finally “vest-pocket’’ de lure outfits 
with high-grade lenses and accurate shutters. We have 
seen the reflecting cameras improve in effectiveness 
and compactness. Then we noted several attempts to 
place small amateur motion-picture cameras on the 
market. For a time there was much publicity and an 
intensive selling campaign; but one by one, each 
camera fell by the wayside, largely owing to poor 
construction and lack of mechanical knowledge. There 
was a lull in amateur movies after that. Some ventured 
to say that there never would be successful amateur 
movie cameras. Suddenly the Filmo, Ciné-Kodak, 


Victor, and others appeared to greet the eye of a 
skeptical public. 

But then arrived another photographic type of 
equipment, which belonged to neither still or motion 
photography exclusively, but utilised some of the best 
features of each. This new type is the so-called movie- 
film camera. It uses motion-picture film and many 
movie accessories; but it is not a movie camera. 
Neither is it quite like any still camera with which we 
are familiar. In short, it is its own exclusive type—it is 
the “‘Leica’’. A number of our readers are now using 
this camera for serious educational work and scientific 
data—it is no plaything, but a camera of remarkable 
precision and efficiency. The article by Mr. Chapman 
in this issue will be of interest in connection with the 
movie-film type of camera. A new descriptive folder, 
No. 1127, has just been issued by E. Leitz, Inc., 60 
East 10th Street, New York City, which tells in detail 
some of the good things which are incorporated in the 
“Leica” camera. This folder will be sent promptly 
to those who write for it—it is well worth reading. 


Twentieth Anniversary of 
Herbert & Huesgen Co. 


Ir must be a matter of great satisfaction to the 
founders of a business to arrive at the twentieth year 
of the establishing of the firm and to know that it 
has been twenty years well spent. We regret that the 
late arrival of a picture of the Twentieth Anniversary 
Banquet group prevented our giving our readers a 
glimpse of the smiles of Messrs. Herbert and Huesgen 
and their assistants. We are told that from one 
assistant the permanent staff has increased to sixty- 
two persons, and that the first day’s sales amounted to 
seven dollars; but today they amount to thousands of 
dollars per day. Herbert & Huesgen Company have 
an entire building at 18 East 42d Street, New York 
City, and are importers and distributors for a large 
number of domestic and foreign photographic specialties 
and still and motion-picture cameras. Among importa- 
tions of this firm are the well-known Ernemann 
cameras. It so happens that at this Twentieth Anniver- 
sary time there is in stock approximately $60,000 
worth of Ernemann cameras and accessories which are 
being offered at attractive prices in a Stock-Reduction 
Sale of particular interest to amateur photographers. 
The announcement of this special sale will be found in 
our advertising pages. Friends and patrons of the 
Herbert & Huesgen Company join in hoping that 
some day there may be a fiftieth anniversary, and that 
the company may grow as sturdily as it has done in 
the past twenty years. 


Japanese Water Colors in New Sets 


We have just inspected one of the new sets of 
Japanese Water Colors which are being issued by the 
Japanese Water Color Company, Rochester, N.Y., 
and we immediately tried to think up a good name 
for these colors which would express our approval of 
them. Our readers will remember that there is a 
prize of $100 being offered for a name—see announce- 
ment in the advertising pages. This contest closes 
July 1, 1928; but there is still time to think up an 
appropriate name. We were impressed with the 
neatness, attractiveness, and quality of the new set. 
There is long experience and sound knowledge behind 
all products issued by this company. Few men know 
more about preparing and-using water colors than Mr. 
Chas. F. Nicholson, who originated these colors. 
We suggest that our readers obtain information with re- 
gard to the contest and inspect one of the new sets, 
for which a name must be found before July 1. 
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Voigtlander Brings Out a New 
Roll-Film Camera 


Quite recently, the Voigtlinder factory in Germany 
sent to the American market a really marvelous little 
roll-film camera, which, although it is scarcely larger 
than the well-known Vest Pocket Series, makes a 
picture 2x3 inches. In its equipment, accessories, 
etc., it is a reproduction in miniature of Voigtlinder’s 
214x414 size Roll-Film Avus. It is equipped with a 
Voigtlinder F/4.5 Skopar lens in Compur shutter. 
It has both brilliant, reversible finder with spirit level 
and iconometer direct-view finder and thumb focusing- 
lever, with distance-scale and leather bellows. This 
camera sells for $27. Willoughbys, of New York, 
recently made some 11 x 14 enlargements of negatives 
obtained with this camera, and, except to seasoned 
professionals, these enlargements had every appearance 
of contact prints. This little camera compares very 
favorably with other foreign-made cameras selling 
around $50. 


A New Eastman Professional Printer 
AN attractive little folder describes the new Profes- 
sional Printer just placed on the market by the Eastman 
Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. This printer 
operates on entirely new principles. Its most dis- 


tinctive feature is the single, concentrated light-source. 
The strength of the light is controlled by a rheostat, 
and there are many practical and effective devices to 
help the operator obtain the best results from all 
types of papers and negatives. Full particulars will be 
sent to any of our readers who will write for them. 


Omaha Camera Club Third Exhibition 

WE have received the catalog and the rotogravure 
section of The Omaha Bee-News, both of which give 
evidence that the Third Annual Exhibition of Pic- 
torial Photography at the Art Institute of Omaha, 
Neb., sponsored by the Omaha Camera Club, was a 
success from every point of view. The exhibition was 
held from May 15 to 31, 1928, and nearly one hundred 
prints were hung. The illustrations in the catalog and 
in the pictorial section of the News indicate that the 
members of the Omaha Camera Club can hold their 
own in technical and pictorial photography. We are 
glad to note this active and excellent photographic 
activity in Omaha. 


Goerz Hypar Lenses for 16-mm. Cameras 


WE are informed that the enthusiastic reception 
which greeted the introduction of the wide-angle 15-mm. 
Goerz Hypar lenses for 16-mm. amateur motion- 
picture cameras has enabled the C. P. Goerz American 
Optical Company, 317 East 34th Street, New York 
City, to reduce the price and increase the speed from 
F/3 to F/2.7. | These new lenses are interchangeable 
with the regular lenses on Filmo and Victor cameras. 
Incidentally, this lens is only one of a number espe- 
cially made for the amateur and the professional 
kinematographer. Interesting descriptive matter is 
available to those who desire complete information. 


Eighth Salon of Pictorial Photography at 
Provincial Exhibition in Canada 


Tue Eighth International Salon of Pictorial Photo- 
graphy will be held under the auspices of the Royal 
Agricultural and Industrial Society of British Columbia, 
New Westminster, B.C., Canada, in connection with 
the Fifty-Ninth Provincial Exhibition, September 3 
to 8, inclusive, 1928. Entry-blanks and further par- 
ticulars may be obtained from the Exhibition Secre- 
tary, D. E. Mackenzie, Hart Block, New Westminster. 


Do You Happen to Own or Manage a Hotel? 


Tuts question is not asked in an attempt to be 
funny, but in all seriousness. The reason is that we 
recently noted an exceptionally attractive illustrated 
descriptive folder of a summer hotel in Maine. Our 
curiosity prompted us to look for the owner’s name 
and we discovered one of our subscribers with whom 
we have had much pleasant correspondence. It then 
occurred to us what a really good idea it was for the 
proprietor of a vacation-resort to make his own pic- 
tures for the publicity matter which he issued. No 
one is in a better position than he to know the attrac- 
tions which should be emphasised to draw patrons to 
his hotel. If he is a skilled amateur photographer, his 
illustrations will very likely be superior to the work 
done by some one not so interested in the prosperity of 
the business. We commend this idea to owners or 
managers of hotels, or any other established business. 
A little personal photographic work on the part of the 
executive may result in descriptive matter of a high 
order and a strong appeal to prospective patrons. 


Graflex, Kawee and Memo Camera-Party 


WuetnHer it was the so-called spring-fever, nerves 
getting on edge, or just grouching, we will not attempt 
to determine. At any rate, we decided that, come what 
might, we would take a few hours off and have a 
camera-party. The question then arose as to cameras 
which might join the party. After looking about we 
found that a Graflex, a Kawee, and a Memo were 
available. A few minutes’ ride in the car, and we 
were atop of a hill which commanded a panorama of 
lake and mountain scenery unsurpassed anywhere in 
New Hampshire. With the three cameras we climbed 
a little knoll, and proceeded to expose pictures to right 
and left, with small stops and large stops, with filters 
and without, with telephoto lenses and without, on a 
tripod and without it—in fact, we worked every 
reasonable and unreasonable lens and shutter com- 
bination we could think of which would have any 
possibility of yielding some sort of negative. Really, 
it was good fun figuring out exposures with three 
cameras of such different types and trying to make each 
do its best on the same subject. We venture to say 
that we learned more about exposure and these three 
cameras than we ever knew before. The fact is that 
we became well acquainted with each one; and, as the 
work proceeded we acquired a feeling of confidence 
which the subsequent session in the darkroom proved 
to be well founded. Of particular interest to us was 
the remarkable latitude of modern roll-films, film- 
packs and plates. Any reasonable exposure invariably 
produced a printable negative. We are convinced 
that there is no excuse for poor negatives provided 
photographers will use an exposure-meter and not 
attempt the impossible with whatever equipment they 
may have. So well pleased were we with this camera- 
party that we suggest it to our readers. It is well 
worth a few film-packs, rolls of film, and plates to con- 
centrate on one subject with different cameras, keep 
an accurate record of each exposure, and then check 
up each negative. There will be some really worth- 
while pictures, and, best of all, a very practical and 
stimulating lesson in exposure will be mastered. The 
more widely the types of cameras are separated, the 
better; and the more cameras there are, the better. Try 
having a camera-party this summer when the sky is 
blue and clouds float lazily across the hills. You will 
gain much, photographically and otherwise. There is 
a message for us all, up in the hills. 
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THE EDITOR’S CORNER 


Camera Club Members Fail to Score 


Tue close of the April competitions resulted in 
rather an unusual state of affairs. There was no 
change in scores in the Pooro-Era Tropuy Cup race. 
Not one prize was won by a member of a camera club. 
We had hoped that there would be a change in the 
relative position of the clubs, or that some club would 
spurt ahead in the race. However, the May and June 
competitions remain, and we believe that some prizes 
will be won by camera club members. As things stand 
now, the clubs are tied. According to our records, the 
standing of the camera clubs at the end of the April 
competitions was as follows: 


Seattle Camera Club... 
Fort Dearborn Camera Club................ 2 
Cleveland Photographic Society............. 4 
Camere CIID... 1 
Wilkes-Barre Camera Club.................. 1 


We Are Betwixt and Between 


Ir may not be apparent to many amateur and 
professional photographers that in some quarters 
there is a tendency to go “movie mad”. That is, 
there is a tendency to belittle still photography as 
being old-fashioned and very much out of date. 
Furthermore, it is claimed by these “movie-mad” 
friends that the motion-picture camera can do all and 
more than was ever done by the still camera. 

Well, we are betwixt and between; and we have been 
for some time. We have been asked to keep the 
“movies” out of our pages; and we have been asked 
to drop still photography entirely as being out of date. 
Of course, there are those who wish both branches of 
photography represented, and those who want more 
of one than they do of the other. We are firm believers 
in the value of the motion-picture. We are eager to 
see it grow in service to the world. We stand ready 
to help in every reasonable way to make it grow. 
However, we have a deep and abiding love for still 
photography in all its branches, and we will not and 
cannot overlook the fact that still photography was, 
and is today, the source of nearly all that is best in 
motion-pictures. We believe that it is not a case of 
one or the other; but an harmonious co-operation 
between still photography and the movies for the future 
growth of both. 


Exposure-Makers’ Competition to be 
Discontinued 


Our readers will recall that we have started several 
innovations at various times with regard to new depart- 
ments, editorial policies, and other matters. All these 
changes were not made for effect, but, if possible, to 
render more helpful service to our readers. We have 


not, for a moment, assumed that these changes would 
become permanent unless our readers showed sufficient 
interest to make these innovations a practical success. 
In the case of our Exposure-Makers’ Competition, we 
have received the enthusiastic approval and support 


of a few. Most of our readers seem to take no interest 
in this department. Although we are eager to have 
something for all our readers, modern printing-charges 
do not permit conducting a department for a few 
readers, no matter how enthusiastic they may be. 
Other new departments are flourishing, and our readers 
are behind them in interest and support; but the 
Exposure-Makers’ Competition has not, so it seems, 
served as many readers as we anticipated. We have 
conducted this department for over one year, and we 
believe this to be a fair test. The point we wish to 
emphasize is not that we are discontinuing this com- 
petition, but that we started it under the policy that 
it is better to do something and fail than to do nothing 
and stagnate. We shall probably “start something” 
many times in the future, whenever we believe that we 
can render better service. It is a matter of record that 
most of our innovations have been successful. In fact, 
some of our competitor friends have done us the honor 
to follow our lead. 

Beginning with the July, 1928, number, the Exposure- 
Makers’ Competition will be discontinued. 


Up Comes the Nude Again 


SEVERAL years ago we stated frankly our reasons for 
omitting advertisments of so-called “pictorial art 
studies”’ and nude pictures in general. We have no 
quarrel with those who make really artistic nude 
studies, nor with those publications which reproduce 
such studies in a clean, wholesome way. Our position, 
based on a careful survey of our readers and our own 
conclusions in the matter, is that pictures of the nude 
are not the type of pictorial material for a magazine 
which goes regularly to a large number of educational 
institutions, libraries, and general readers. If PHoro- 
Era MaGazine went exclusively to art-students, the 
matter would be different. The volume of letters 
received approving our policy is sufficient testimony 
for us to continue the exclusion of nudes from our text 
and advertising pages. However, be it understood that 
we take this position with no desire to appear prudish 
or narrow-minded. We simply reserve our right to 
govern ourselves in this matter as seems best for 
us and the majority of our readers. 

The reason for mention of the matter at all is that 
recently we were taken to task for returning an article 
and illustrations relating to the subject. The author is 
an excellent photographer and has done exceptionally 
fine work. We sincerely hope that he can place his 
article and illustrations in some publication which can 
present his message to those who will study the pic- 
tures from the viewpoint of the trained art-student. 
We explained our position; but our friend has, tempo- 
rarily at least, consigned us to utter artistic darkness. 


Photo-Era Trophy Cup Race Ends This Month 


WE wish to remind our readers that the Tropny 
Cup Race will end with the June competitions. As 
soon as the judges have rendered their decision, the 
cup will be awarded to that camera club which has won 
the largest number of points. We urge camera club 
members to make a final effort to score for their club. 
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MOTION-PICTURE SECTION 


THE AMATEUR KINEMATOGRAPHER ey 


HERBERT C. McKAY, A.R.P.S. a) 
Dean New York Institute of Photography 


‘**Kinematic’’ and ‘‘Kinematographic”’ 


THERE seems to be some confusion regarding these 
two words. 

**Kinematographic’”’ is a word well founded, and with 
respectable ancestors. ‘‘Kinematic’”” has a more 
doubtful origin, being clearly an artificial derivative of 
“kinematographic”. However, we have them both 
with us, so let us determine their rightful places in our 
vocabulary. 

For some reason, among kinematographers, amateur 
and professional, among leaders as well as followers, 
the idea prevails that kinematography deals with photo- 
play production in all of its branches! Now, as in 
various countries of this world the motion-picture 
theater is vulgarly called the Kinema or Cinema, we 
gladly yield the term kinematic to any and al! branches 
of photoplay production; but inasmuch as kinemato- 
graphy deals with the photography of motion and 
with that only, we stoutly maintain that kinemato- 
graphic pertains only to those subjects in animation 
which are analogous to branches of photography! Let 
us forever separate the motion-picture camera and 
the drama. Let them work in harmony whenever such 
a course is desirable; but we will not admit that there 
is any unbreakable bond between the two. In fact, 
many of the finest films are right now being produced 
by amateurs—films which have no “story”, no theat- 
rical drama, films which derive their drama from 
design, from atmosphere, from line; from the same 
sources, in short, that supply still photographs, with 
their dramatic quality. 


Congratulating Mr. Walter D. Kerst 


Ir gave us great pleasure to receive an announcement 
of the wedding of Mr. Walter D. Kerst, the charming 
gentleman who guides the destinities, technically 
speaking, of the Amateur Cinema League. The bride, 
who was Miss Edna Maloney, is in our estimation a 
very fortunate young lady. We have known Walter 
for some time and have formed a very high opinion 
of him. 

Your editor may be pardoned for boasting of the 
fact that he had some influence in starting Walter 
on his career in past years, and in the case of a young 
man of Walter’s achievements and undoubted ability, 
this is, indeed, a source of pride. 

The Amateur Cinema League certainly made a 
happy choice when he was placed at the head of the 
technical department, and we hope that he will enjoy 
a long and prosperous life and one spent in furthering 
the interests of the amateur. 


Bell & Howell Announce a New, Lower-Priced 
Pocket -Size Movie Camera 


Tue Bell & Howell Company, widely known among 
amateur movie-makers as the manufacturers of Filmo 
motion-picture cameras, projectors, and accessories, 
have now announced a new amateur model known as 
“Filmo 75”, which sells at a price one-third lower than 
Filmo 70, the original Filmo. 


This new model is a beautiful piece of workmanship. 
A mere casual inspection confirms the manufacturer's 
statement that it was not built to sell at a price. Light- 
ness and compactness are features which recommend 
the new Filmo camera for general field, sport, vacation, 
and outing use. Slim and flat, it may be slipped into 
a coat-pocket between shots. Its weight is only 314 
pounds, and its size is 1 5/8” x 4x 8 34”. The spy- 
glass viewfinder, a feature of all B. & H. amateur 


THE NEW FILMO 75 


cameras, is concealed within the frame. The winding 
key, permanently attached, folds flat against the side 
of the camera, and has a ratchet device permitting 
winding like a watch. Only one hand is needed to hold 
and operate Filmo 75. The starting button is located 
on the front plate beneath the lens, where the index 
finger naturally falls when the camera is held to the eye. 

The new Filmo is beautifully finished with a filigreed 
wear-proof metallic covering, available in a choice of 
three colors—Silver Birch, Ebony Black, and Walnut 
Brown. 

Regular equipment includes a sturdy, genuine 
pebbled leather carrying case with suitcase style 
handle and shoulder-strap, 20-mm. F/3.5 Taylor- 
Hobson Cooke anastigmat universal focus lens, and a 
carefully calculated exposure-chart. 

Other details include a safety lock on the starting 
lever, instant interchangeability of lenses, viewfinder 
adjustable to the angle of vision of every alternative 
lens—without need for auxiliary matched viewfinder 
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lenses, an upright viewfinder image as seen through 
binoculars, elimination of the necessity of lubrication 
for two years, operating speed of 16 exposures per 
second, capacity of 100 feet 16-mm. film, twin spring 
units of highest grade imported Swedish steel with 
driving capacity of twenty feet of film per winding, 
extremely simple daylight-loading, shuttle-film move- 
ment of utmost precision of registration, aperture and 
gate of stainless steel—mirror polished, easy removal 
of gate for cleaning, accurate film-footage dial, and 
ample protection of all working parts. 

The new Filmo 75 is not in any way to replace the 
original Filmo 70, which contains a number of features 
not found on Filmo 75 and which will be produced in 
the future as in the past. The Bell & Howell Company 
ideal is to keep Filmo 70 the most flexible and highly 
perfected movie camera made at any price for amateur 
use, adaptable for all conditions of light, speed, and 
distance. Filmo 75 is designed to fill a definitely felt 
demand for a quality camera at a lower price—a demand 
which comes from those who do not feel a need for all 
the features offered in the original Filmo. 


American Industrial Films Abroad 


Turee American industrial motion-pictures will be 
exhibited this summer throughout Germany, France, 
and Switzerland to groups interested in educational 
motion-pictures. These films are being taken abroad 
by Mr. Otto M. Forkert, who will attend the Inter- 
national Film Congress at The Hague. Mr. Forkert 
is editor of the Foreign Notes Department of The 
Educational Screen, a Chicago publication. The three 
pictures, “At Your Service”, “Your New York and 
Mine”’, and “The Bedrock of Manhattan’’, were pro- 
duced for the New York Edison Company. 

“At Your Service” deals with the enormous power 
generating and distributing plants of the New York 
Edison Company, and the other two pictures show 
how the power is used. “Your New York and Mine” 
is an airplane view of New York from dawn until late 
at night, photographed by Major Hamilton Maxwell, 
formerly of the Royal Flying Corps. The night shots 
of “The Great White Way”, hand-tinted to reproduce 
the colors of the great signs, show the large amount of 
current burned nightly by New York. “The Bedrock 
of Manhattan” gives a graphic view of the work on the 
new subway tunnel under the East River. 

The showing of these pictures marks the invasion of 
Europe by a new type of American picture. Europe 
is accustomed to American features and short subjects, 

‘ but this is the first time, as far as can be ascertained, 
that American advertising pictures have been shown 
abroad. Europeans see many local advertising pictures, 
and are certain to be interested in these graphic pictures 
of a leading American public utility. All three pic- 
tures were produced for the New York Edison Com- 
pany by Visugraphic Pictures, Inc., 247 Park Avenue, 
New York City. 


Amateurs at Work 


Ir was the privilege of your editor to see the films 
submitted by the contestants in the Photoplay Amateut 
Motion-Picture Contest. This contest, by the way, 
was conducted by the Photoplay Magazine, and was 
open to all amateurs. Films were classified as to 
gauge, the three recognised gauges being the 914-mm., 
the 16-mm., and the 35-mm. From the response, it 
appears as though we will be forced to recognise the 
35-mm. as one of the amateur sizes, as well as being 
the professional size. However, this is beside the point. 

This collection of films was of intense interest. Cer- 


tain things were shown that certainly surprised all of 
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us who were present, both pleasantly and otherwise. 
In a forthcoming issue we shall publish a review of 
these films, with comment as to their weaknesses and 
their strength. 

For the present, it seems that there are two points 
which need still further emphasis as far as the amateur 
is concerned. 

First of all, we have been repeatedly censured for 
urging the use of a tripod and for condemning the use 
of the panorama. To be fair, we immediately admit 
that many panoramas are well done; but for every one 
well done, we have seen a dozen or more which were of 
such character that an otherwise good scene was 
utterly ruined! The tripod is not advocated so much 
as a support as it is for the purpose of discouraging the 
impulse to “pam”! If you must “‘pam”’, use the tripod 
with a friction head, which at least will prevent lightning 
flash “‘pams”’. 

If your scene of action is a little larger than the 
camera-angle, do you “‘wiggle”’ the lens back and forth 
to try to get all of the action upon the film? Or do you 
wisely step back far enough to obtain all of the action, 
and so save the eyesight and temper of your audience? 
In this you can hardly do better than follow the lead of 
the professional. Upon the professional screen you 
will see “‘pams” in plenty; but every one is necessary, 
every one is either slow enough not to be disturbing, or 
it is so rapid that the subject is retained poised upon 
the screen while the background becomes a formless 
blur which we do not try to “see”. Never will you see 
the short, jerky, up-and-down, East Side, West Side, 
all-around-the town style of “pam”. So, on the whole, 
let us repeat, “Don’t Pam”! We know that you will 
disregard this advice too often, as it is; so we will not 
qualify it. 

Regarding the focus—when making an exposure, 
don’t fall into the habit of thinking, “Oh well, it’s 
about right, a little blur won’t hurt!) Remember that 
on a 40-inch screen the enlargement is approximately 
100 times. If you are to have a satisfactory film, your 
focus must be sharp. There is but little leeway. The 
hyperfocal distance is calculated, as a rule, for a circle 
of confusion of 1/250 of one inch, which means that, on 
the screen, objects at the limits of the depth of field will 
have a tolerance of 0.4 inch. In other words, a “line” 
will be almost a half-inch wide! Don’t trust too much 
to hyperfocal distance. 

Even this, however, is not the worst. Many, far too 
many amateurs, are positively careless regarding focus. 
It certainly seems strange that the amateur will pur- 
chase an expensive outfit, and then purchase film for it, 
only to be rewarded with failure when such an inex- 
pensive device as a range-finder or distance-meter 
would mean a perfect focus on every scene. 

If every camera case contained a dependable expo- 
sure-meter and an equally dependable distance-meter, 
it is probable that the losses in film would be cut in half! 

The editor recently put this question directly to a 
newcomer in the ranks of motion-picture amateurs. 
The reply was that he did not care to advertise him- 
self as a beginner. The reply was highly amusing in 
view of the fact that the editor had just left the office 
of a friend who is perhaps one of the best photographers 
among the amateurs of America, and an enthusiastic 
amateur kinematographer. This friend had been 
exhibiting his new outfit, which consisted of a well- 
known 16-mm. camera, a full assortment of lenses, and 
one each of well-known makes of exposure-meter and 
distance-meter! Remember that although composition 
is an art, exposure and lens-adjustments are science; 
and the scientist has long since learned not to depend 
upon human judgment, but rather places his faith in 
scientific instruments. 
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THERE is a condition existing in photography, 
still and motion, which is somewhat amusing, but more 
pathetic. Photography—what does it mean, and what 
is its significance? Literally, “light drawing’; more 
freely, “painting with light”; yet do the results recorded 
upon endless miles of film justify this name? It is 
surprising to learn how great is the number of ama- 
teurs who have not the slightest conception of true 
photography. 

How much attention do you give to your lighting? 
Are you one of the thousands who make an exposure- 
meter reading and say, “Yes, F/5.6 will get it’, and 
then proceed to shoot just because there is enough 
light. Quantity is desirable, certainly; but of far 
greater importance are variety and quality. In kinema- 
tography, never forget that light is the basis of both 
illumination and lighting. Tlumination we shall not 
consider here, for a discussion of illumination can be 
little more than a consideration of the problem of 
exposure; but we shall take up the subject of lighting, 
and the possibilities of adding to or taking from the 
picture by the application of lighting. 

Like most branches of art, lighting cannot be reduced 
to a set of fixed rules; but like other branches of art, 
it has a simple, scientific foundation which can be 
mastered by anyone. 

In the first place, we shall consider our subject as a 
sphere. This is done because the usual subject, such 
as the human figure, is composed of curves rather than 
angles. If we assign a fixed position to this sphere, 
and another to the camera, we shall be in a position 
to consider the elements of light. It is evident that 
we have six possible positions for the light—that is, 
six primary positions. We may have the light below, 
above, at the right, at the left, in front of, or behind 
the subject. Any other position is a combination of 
two or more of these positions, and must be considered 
as a secondary or tertiary light-position. 

A low light emphasises shadows which are usually 
nonexistent, and to a certain extent reverses the lights 
and shadows as we usually see them. This lighting 
is often used very effectively, but usually as a secondary 
rather than as a primary lighting. That is, it is placed 
at one side as well as low; and more often it is tertiary, 
being low, at one side, and in front of the subject. 
The effect is weird to a certain extent, and when used 
with judgment and discretion it is always effective; 
but, like all trick-lighting, it must not be overworked. 

A highlight is harsh. The Brownie snapshot made at 
midday in summer with a blazing sun is a type of this 
lighting which is very common—yet it is a practice to 
which usage has failed to accustom us. With rare, 
very rare, exceptions it is bad. 

The side light gives an effect which is not commonly 
acceptable. One side of the subject will be intensely 
lighted, and the immediate front of the subject will 
locate a line of demarcation beyond which the figure 
is lost in obscurity. This lighting is effective where a 
“mysterious” figure is to be shown slinking about a 
dark set. Naturally, a pure side light can be used only 
with a dark set; for if the set is illuminated, additional 
lights are needed for this illumination. For ordinary 
purposes, avoid it! 

The back light is apparent only as a fringe of light 
(halation) about the outlines of the figure. Used as an 
auxiliary lighting, it is capable of creating beautiful! 
effects; but used alone, it is hopeless except for special 
effects of a mysterious and supernatural character. 

The front light is perhaps the worst of all—not, as 
one might think, because it does not give results, 
but because it results in a photograph so nearly like 
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a good one, yet so palpably poor! In fact, so devoid 
of all character are subjects lighted with a straight 
front light, so lacking in roundness, relief, and “‘at- 
mosphere”, that we call them and the light- 
ing we call “flat lighting’. /There are certain cases, 
such as copying in still photography and others, where 
a flat lighting is desirable; but it certainly is not 
desirable in any form of photography which has 
pictorial pretensions. 

So much for the consideration of the primary lights. 
We can readily see that. as far as everyday use is 
concerned, they are useless. When they are used, 
it must be with the leaven of discretion and judgment. 

For each of the six primary positions we have four 
secondary positions; but as many of these are dupli- 
cated, we have only twelve secondary positions. This 
lighting-system may be visualised as a cube in which 
the six sides represent the primary positions. and the 
edges, or meeting of two sides, of which there are 
twelve, represent the secondary positions. The cor- 
ners, where three sides meet, and of which there are 
eight, represent the tertiary positions. This gives us 
an “alphabet” of lighting-positions consisting of 
twenty-six elements. From these come every lighting- 
effect which can be used. If you master this “alphabet” 
you will be well started on the road to successful lighting. 

But to return to the secondaries. These are low- 
front, low-right, low-left, low-rear, high-front, high- 
right, high-left, high-rear, front-right, front-left, rear- 
right, rear-left. Of course, any of those secondaries 
may be read in reverse. Low-front, which is the front 
light dropped, is also front-low, or the low light moved 
forward. Naturally, the final position is the same in 
both cases. Concerning these various positions, the 
same things may be said that were said about the 
primary positions. The only secondaries commonly 
used are the right- and left-front positions, which are, 
at times, substituted for “‘plain lighting’, but which 
are not as satisfactory for the purpose. Just as a 
primary light might be used in certain special “‘effect” 
work, a secondary may be used in the same way. In 
fact, the secondaries are used more commonly, even for 
such work as the primary. For example, it would be 
almost impossible to use the low light (primary) unless 
the light source were large and the subject standing 
upon a transparent floor. The “low” light usually 
seen in bizarre lighting effects is the secondary low- 
front, or even the tertiary, low-front-side. 

We now come to a consideration of the tertiary, 
the positions used in the great proportion of photo- 
graphic work. Here we have high-front-right, high- 
front-left, high-rear-right, high-rear-left, low-front- 
right, low-front-left, low-rear-right, low-rear-left. Of 
these, the high-front-left is the position generally used 
for “straight” photography, and is known as “plain 
lighting”. This style of lighting is used in obtaining 
probably 95 per cent. of the portraits made in this 
country every year, and it is just as suitable for motion- 
picture work. The plain light gives us a natural 
appearance. It gives roundness, and as much stereo- 
scopic relief as can be obtained upon a plane surface; 
it enables us to bring out every detail, to avoid harsh- 
ness. In short, where the reproduction is to bk» as 
technically perfect as may be possible, this lightir - is 
used. But it should be remembered that this lighting 
is never evident as such—there is nothing to draw the 
attention to the lighting; the subject is clearly visible— 
that is all. In practically every other form of lighting, 
the lighting itself is evident, and attracts attention to 
itself to a certain degree. The more unusual, the 
more fantastic the lighting, the more attention is 
attracted to the lighting and the less attention the 
picture as such receives. 
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485 Fifth Ave., New York 
728 So. Hill St., Los Angeles 


Puoto-Era MaGazine the Blue-Book of Photographic Advertising 
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TRULY A GREAT CAMERA ; THE 
MODEL B TAKES PICTURES 3% 
x 434 INCH + ITS ZEISS TESSAR 
F4.5 LENS AND DOUBLE Ex 
TENSION BELLOWS ACCOM 
MODATE ZEISS “DISTAR” 
AND “PROXAR” LENSES. 
EIGHTY-TWO DOLLARS 50C. 
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CARL 221858, tNC. 
485 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
1 ie 728 SO. HILL ST., LOS ANGELES 
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“DISTAR” 


WHICH ALSO USES 
*““~PROXAR” LENSES. 


—TAKES 3 


5 LENS AND DOUBLE 


EIGHTYONE DOLLARS 


COMMODATE 


EXTENSION BELLOWS AC 
AND 


485 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
728 SO. HILL ST., LOS ANGELES 


CARL ZEISS, 


PICTURES + ITS ZEISS TESSAR 
F4 


CAMERA— 
PLATES 
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: NIX E “A 
THIS REMARKABLE ROLLFILM PER. 
CAMERA—WHICH ALSO USES 
PLATES—TAKES 3% x 44 INCH 
PICTURES + ITS ZEISS TESSAR Ps 
F4.5 LENS AND DOUBLE es 
EXTENSION BELLOWS AC Fi 
COMMODATE “DISTAR” 
AND “PROXAR” LENSES. 
EIGHTYONE DOLLARS 
CARL ZEISS, INC. 
485 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
[i 728 SO. HILL ST., LOS ANGELES 
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JUNE 1928 25 CENTS 


MAGAZI 


The American Journal of JUN 2999 
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CARETTE-DA 


LIKE THE ICARETTE D IT TAKES 
ROLLFILMS 2% x 4% INCH, BUT 
CAN ALSO BE USED WITH AN 

ADAPTER FOR PLATES OR CUT 
FILMS 2%x3% INCH (64 x9 cm.) 
AND FILMPACKS 2% x 3% IN. 
WITH ZEISS TESSAR /4.5 
SIXTY-FIVE DOLLARS 


CARL ZEISS, INC. 
485 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
[b:- 728 SO. HILL ST., LOS ANGELES 
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